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CHINESE EDUCATION IN 
colleges and universities be- 
gun the new session under the new conditions 
brought about by the reorganization. Tsinghua 
University has now become a Polytechnic with near- 
ly 6,000 students, It embodies the original Tsing- 
hua and the colleges of engineering of National 


Peking University, Shansi University and the 
Chahar Technological College. The two other new 


| institutions are the Peking Agricultural University 


and the Central College of Finance and Economics. 
The organizational and curriculum reforms in- 
stituted in the Agricultural University were in accor- 
dance with the plans reached at the National Con- 
ference of the Deans of all Agricultural Colleges 


during the long vacation. The departments of 


forestry and agricultural machinery have been 
transferred to other colleges, while the departments 
of horticulture, soil and agricultural chemistry, and 
animal husbandry and veterinary medicine each 
have two specialized courses. 


The Central College of Finance and Economics, 


established to meet the needs of State economic con- 


struction, held its first school opening ceremony. 
It is described as.a higher financial and economic 
school of the new type, and for the time being 
provides seven regular courses—statistics, account- 
ing, financial management, domestic trade, foreign 
trade, government, finance, taxation, with short 
course departments in five of them, 


for worker and peasant cadres. It combines the 
financial and economic departments of the Peking, 
Tsinghua, Yenching and Fujen Universities as well 
as the Central Financial College. 


The Tientsin Normal College, which results 
from the reorganization of the local institutes of 


for..contr. 


and four 
special courses in banking, insurance, trade. and 


labour, in addition to a ‘‘cultural make-up school” 


THE SOVIET MACHINE AGE 


higher education, is devoted to the training of mid- 
dle school teachers, with special classes for the 
training of teachers for political work among 
workers. Teachers also have to attend a night. 
school on Marxism-Leninism and Mao: Tse-tung 
thought. The Vice-Minister of Education Tseng 
Chao-lun emphasised, at the opening ceremony, the 
great shortage of teachers, especially now that 
primary school pupils now exceed 50 million.. 


As in Soviet Russia after the Bolshevik up- 
heaval, all educational standards are being lowered 
in China in order to meet the needs for mechanics 
and: technicians in the promised industrial con- 
struction. The committee of Government respon- 
lling admissions to the higher in- 
stitutions’annottnced. that some 50,000:middle school 
students are being admitted to the colleges, of whom 
nearly 30,000 will go to technical colleges—an ad- 
dition of 20,000 over previous years. However, the 
Shanghai Liberation Daily declared that less than 
9,000 out of a total of 36,000 middle school 
graduates had registered for entrance examinations 
to the higher institutions. In other cities the 
response was still smaller and the number of 
students applying for entry into the universities is 
only 25% of the number in 1946. The Communist 
Minister of Education said that the universities 


— would be 14,000 short even if all the middle school 


graduates entered. Actually some of the Shanghai 


«students entered have had no high school education 


but were activists from factories and fields and the 
‘‘five-anti” campaign. There is even a shortage of 


candidates for the senior middle schools, while even 


the primary schools are not forging ahead as plan- 
ned, largely because of the widespread impoverish- 
ment. The middle classes which supplied the 
major element in the literate class have had their 


| 
| 
| 
~ 


‘gical reform campaign. 


of the 30s. 
‘developed one or two additional ‘kinks, and even a 
hark back to the almost forgotten factor of ‘‘face.” 


erroneous thoughts.” 


710 
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pockets emptied. If they do have ianythiiie Ie 
they seek to keep it in some way or_other for an 


even more uncertain future. . -»Moreover, there was 


the fear ofthe’ unknown. ‘among’ ithe, students, for 
not onc of theft knows to 
he will be sent on’ fradtation. 


For three months the higher institutions of 


earning in Shanghai were subjected to the ideolo- 
It followed hot-foot' on 


the three-anti movement, which - involved the ad- 


-ministrations of the universities as well as Goyern- 


ment departments generally.. It is claimed in the 


‘Shanghai Liberation Daily of October 20. that. 
“it was carried ott in an orderly and .reputable 
manner, with; little of, the terrorisation tactics of — 
the five-anti campaign against, the bourgeoisie. The . 


claim seems to: be reasonably well founded, though. 


there is no doubt. a: considerable amount of exag- 


geration in the familiar: Communist jargon which 
asserts that “under the strong leadership of the 


“various school committees, democracy was fully 
“manifested, the masses were freely mobilised, 


popular criticism and self-criticism were carried 


out and one and Made solemn . and 


self-examination.” 
The official eaner insisted that the 
from beginning to end,.persisted in the principle of 
“voluntary self-reporting and no compulsion.” But 
‘though there was no compulsion there was a very 
large amount of “persuasion,” described in the re- 
“port as ‘‘ widespread and penetrating mutual aid 
and persuasion activities.” .The whole technique, 
familiar as it has been to moral re-armament en- 
.thusiasts in the past few decades, ‘is something 


for we don’t hear of this sort of thing from Russia 
~nowadays-—not ‘since the famous confession trials 
Apparently the Shanghai adventure 


For, we are told,'the: method of “using typical! 
examples for impelling forward the movement” 


- was applied when teachers with a good record of 


self-examination made: demonstration reports and 
started ‘‘a comprehensive criticism of typical 
That method must be much 
easier on the nerves and is a real appeasement of 


‘that pride which comes from the vocation and the 


-short commons which imposed their own austerities 
long before: the Communists began to: tread the 
‘streets of Shanghai as victors and liberators. . 
Moreover, imagination ‘was shown in the media 
used for the washing of the brains. There were 
~mimeographed papers, broadcasts, motion pictures 
as well as accusation meetings, and various exhibi- 
tions staged by the second group ‘of ‘schools—which 
comprised the foreign institutions like St. John’s 


*University—“ brought to-light various staggering 
‘ facts” and helped the students and faculty members 
to draw a Clearer line of “ideological demarcation,” 


much in the same: way, presumably, as the famous 
germ war exhibition in Peking influenced the 
’fellow-travellers and peace fighters who promptly 


‘but with embarrassed: brevity proclaimed convic- 


what Kind. of post or work - id 


‘liquidated. 


window and devoted to knowledge.” 


tion. The ‘paper asserts that as a result of the 
subtle and flexible methods adopted, the ‘‘normal 
t sueeessful. The 


phen omeria.. téjand bureaucrat- 


m inthe. 
of facts ‘had™8mashe omithat schools 
are free of corruption and Sails teachers are. all.men 


serious 


of integrity,” and had concretely brought. home the 
seriousness’ and danger of such erroneous’ thoughts | 


in schools as: extravagance, chasing after ‘‘inter- 
national standards,”’ 


Nevertheless, it is reassuring to know that the 


_atrocious schools established the new moral practice 


of integrity, simple life and care for State property, 


that better food is had by the students, large cuts 
have been effected in water and. electric charges, | 


and waste materials utilized.» ‘‘Most: conspicuous,” 
says this pontifical appraisal; ‘‘is the fact that in 


~:the course of the readjustment of colleges and de- 
partments, school instruments and furniture did 


not suffer any damage.” (The readjustment was 


the virtual extinction of the most famous of Shang- | 


hiverbities expo osed, for “the weight. 


self-centralism, ‘selfishness 
and worship of America—crimes that would hardly 
Shiver anybody’s spine outside Communist. China. 


hai’s foreign’ sponsored: institutions, and the con- 


fiscation of all its apparatus and equipment). 


Secondly, compradore and fascist thoughts. were | 
thoroughly exposed and’ stamped out and im- | 


perialist influence in the former mission schools | 


In’ the past, many teachers ‘ 
the U.S. 


“adored Germany if they ‘studied in’ Germany;” 
blindly worshipping European and American things 


_ from the political system and scientific technique ) 
quite new in. the practice of Communist politics, 


down to social manners and mode of living. “Some 


‘teachers were even unable to distinguish between 


the enemy and ourselves and took the stand of 
reactionaries. Presumably they told their critics 
that the Communists did not even have to go to 
Moscow and study there to adore Soviet Russia in 


a way neither the American nor’ the German- 
returned students ever remotely approached for 
blindness and, passion. 


‘adored 
‘if they studied in ‘the U.S.,” and 


In the end the new patriots iahewed: to per- 


ness and loveliness of new’ China.” 


suade even these benighted traitors of the “‘great-_ 
Bourgeois 


learning and ideology were also driven out, though © 
the ideology of the working class—which is chiefly — 
concerned where tomorrow’s meal is coming from— | 
is only “initially established”; a sort of foot in the | 


door. ' Factionism was rudely rebuffed, the “inter- . 
nationally famous” were told to be more modest 


and ‘the ‘‘authorities” on this: or that academic 


subject were chastened. Worst of all, some teathers 
prided themselves on being above politics ‘and’even | . 


above class; “unmindful of the things: outside his 
All got the 
stern criticism their sins righteously demanded. 
In the end all teachers and students and even staff 


‘members made a clean’ breast of their historical 


and ‘political problems at the’ ‘penitent form and 
were saved and re-born: =~ 

The: picture that is painted now: of the’ 
institutions in Shanghai is one of: superlative. merit. 


capitalism,” he says. 


‘THE PEASANT AND 


happen. when the. Chinese. Communists:take the deep 
plunge and begin to. collectivize the peasants: ‘The 


hinese. peasant - delegation- led by. man. named 
Chang: Lin-chih who: have been:doing the grand tour 


of... Soviet. collective. farms. and .chief industrial 
centres,. expressed themselves. in dithyrambic terms. 
Each. of: the collective farms. they visited, said 
Chang; covered an. area. of hundreds, thousands or 
even. tens. of thousands. of: hectares. ‘There. were 


hundreds, thousands, or even: tens. of thousands of 


head. of..-livestock raised. on: each: farm, Crops 
reaped. total. millions, or. tens of billions of 
grams. 


But while Mr. Chang cannot. nee up his. and 
about his digits, and ends with. the anti-climax 
that “in a word,. production is rapidly growing,” 
he ‘does try to haunt the dreams with a vi ette 
of the: homes of the State farm workers. “Every 
one of them has a tidy and comfortable house 
equipped with electricity and a radio,” he says. 
‘Rach house has a garden and each peasant home 
has_ its own books and newspapers. 
has club, library, creche, kindergarten, 
operated schools, clinic and delivery ward.” 
evitably these signposts led to the proper conclu- 


gion: that agriculture must. take the road. of collec-. 
tivization. 


machinery and advanced agricultural technique be 


“Only through collectivization can 


well utilized and peasants step out on the happy 


road of Socialism instead of the thorny path of 
It is a pity some of these 
travellers cannot pay a visit to- the farms and . 
farmers of the Middle East!» 7 


| However, it is clear from. many. hints as well 
as from the open exhortation quoted. above that the 
Communists intend to make collectivization of agri- 
culture as their ultimate goal in China, and the 
manner of. their approach to this all-important: 
problem has already been clearly defined. 


One of the most astonishing things in current 


developments in. China is the. expansion of the 


The 
fragmentation caused by. the parcelling out of the 


system of mutual aid teams and co-operatives. 


already small farming units to.individual farmers 


involved: great dangers to. an industry that is still 


the mainstay of this heavily-populated land. It 


‘was aggravated by the fact: that very often the 


They who. had eR now. have everything—from | 
political. enlightenment and a sense af brotherhood 
to the strenuous way in which they teach. and a ) 
as 
even been an upsurge of Russian language study, 
and, altogether “‘an atmosphere of universal happi- 
~ ness and vitality” has been brought about, in which 
the teachers and students are preparing to scrap . 


serious demeanour they now adopt, There 


all the “backward” methods and ‘‘backward”’ learn- 


ing of the free world so as to worship the penagony 


of the Soviet Union. 


Every farm. 
State- 


3 AND IN CHINA 


now thes scene, and the 
merchants, helped the farming folk in.many ways © 
in the services they performed. The Government 
had stepped in to supply the links between. buyers. 
and sellers, to arrange credit and advance supplies, 
of seed fertiliser, farm tools, etc. The hour of 
greatest ‘peril was just at the end of last winter 
when the three-anti campaign began and country- . 
side cadres were so flustered and worried that they. 
threatened to overlook all the vital functions they. 
had taken over from the landlord and merchant and. 


_to concentrate wholly on the campaign against cor- 


ruption. This was stopped in the nick’ of time, 
the cadres were sternly turned back to their jobs: 
for the farmers, and disaster was thus averted. 


To everybody’ s credit, the perils of fragmenta- 
tion and individualism were realised. just as quickly, 
and almost at once.a nation-wide movement began 
for the formation. of mutual-aid: teams. Recently: 
the Ministry of Agriculture announced that this: 
movement had made great headway during the first 
half of this year, by which time there were more 
than six million mutual-aid teams and over 3,000 
agricultural producers’ co-operatives. Over 35 
million peasant families, or about 40% of the total’ 
number in China,, had been organised. The quality 
of these bodies, too, it said, had been conspicuously 
raised: The various grades of party leadership had 
learnt from the lessons of previous years, reor-. 
ganised the teams, solved problems of consolidation 


.. of their | leadership, of parity prices and mutual 


benefit as well.as production planning.. The teams. 
have. been mostly on.a temporary basis so far: Only 
20%. were permanent; at:the:end of the first half 


- of. 1952, and: the authorities are trying to reserve 


the proportion of permanent to temporary teams. 


The crisis is coming when the Communist. au- 
thorities turn, as they undoubtedly intend to turn, 
from the permanent mutual aid team to the pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives. The peasants who are fond 
of their newly-won bit of land are not fools. There 
are already indications that it is not.going to be 
easy to persuade them to walk over that long bridge 
to final collectivization.. In mutual aid. labour and 
tools are shared. In the producers’ co-operatives. 
the crops as well go into the common pool, and 
some of the peasants began to talk ominously about 
what happened to the peasants and their holdings 
when. the great collectivization drive began: in the 
Soviet. Union,. The Chinese, of course, have the 
benefit of Russia’s pioneer and often terribly bitter: 
experience, and they are approaching: the major 
problem. less. ruthlessly © and almost by stealth, 
stage by stage. The Ministry of Agriculture claims 
that the ‘‘experimental promotion” of the pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives. on the land has had an: ex~ 
cellent.effect on. the masses.: In North China 
in the North-East some mutual aid teams merged 
small into large teams, then turned temporary into 
all-year-round (or permanent). teams,: accumulated 
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property in common ,and; bought a large /nymber, i} “Another complaint is ‘that certain cadres be- 
| iéments to strengthen the — 
co-operatives. Clearly the Ministry are planning - 


of ‘cattle and farming imp 


for an expansion of this apovennre in ‘the newer 


‘More than a million of the six million. mutual 


aid teams have taken part in. the emulation drive 


to ‘increase production. Challenges from one dis- 
trict’ to another set in motion the “emulation up- 
surge of the broad masses.” They have also played 
a notable part in combatting drought and insect 
pests and in work on ponds and ditches, in sinking 
wells, ..and .in irrigation—the . area under _irri- 
gation having been doubled compared with the pre- 
vious year. » The’ most important , ‘statement was 
that spring ploughing and sowing was completed 
in proper time—a point about. which Peking deve- 
loped acute concern when the three-anti campaign 
was instituted, and cadres in the contemned and 
dreary countryside were only too ready to use this 
as an excuse to rush off to the towns and throw 
themselves the drive: against official 
tion! 

China more than. usually. this. 
from. locusts, but half a million peasants were 
mobilised to deal with them in Jehol. and Liaotung 


alone. Similar action was. taken against the . 


aphides pest in the cotton belt of Hopei. It is. de- 


clared that the former deviation, ‘‘action in spring, . 


relaxation in summer, inaction in the autumn” has 
been basically overcome. (It is not. clear whether 
“‘basic” in Marxist jargon means 10%, or 30%!). 


The Ministry set forth how important it is to 
lead the suspicious peasant up the Communist 


garden-path from the old to the new ways of agri- - 


culture and emphasise the progress that has been 


made in this respect..by propaganda and ‘education, : 
conferences of representatives of mutual aid teams, 
training classes etc. Government gives preferential 


treatment and technical help to co-operatives and 
mutual aid teams, and the loans of 3,000,000 million 
yuan were mostly given to these bodies, through 
whon also new farming tools,.improved seeds, and 
apparatus were introduced. State farms aré also 


gradually improving their help to’ them and the 


State banks provide credits, while supply and 
marketing co-operatives arrange linking contracts 


with the mutual aid groups and the producers’ co- 


operatives. 


But many problems 1 remain to be ‘solved. The 
co-operatives and mutual aid organisations are un- 
balanced and one-sided in development. In many 
districts, even in the old ‘‘liberated districts,”- pea- 

sants remain. ‘‘unorganized.” ‘The range is from 
75% in Shansi to a mere 10% in some areas, and 
for this officials are blamed who hold:that pro- 
duction should be left to the masses: themselves, 


and fail to understand that: the basic purpose is to. 


raise production. Some cadrés ¢omplain, too, that 
they have so much else''to do. that-they cannot’ be 
bothered with mutual aid:work.:. They are told they 
must not separate organization and production. 
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lieve i in the simple fulfilment of the task laid down > 
and that formalism and the “‘deviation of blind chas- 
ing ‘after’ higher forms figures” prevail. In- 
stead of' patiently educating the peasants, the offi- 
cials adopt ‘simple and hard-and-fast slogans to 
intimidate and compel the masses to organise teams, 
and “this kind of method has a bad effect on the 
masses.” Experience in all districts, it is argued, 
proves that if the reasons are clearly explained 
the peasants “will ‘see ‘the benefit: of organisation. 
It is also complained ‘that too many landlords have 
got into the mutual aid teams in some areas, where 
they “‘usurp leadership, sabotage ‘production, ' and 
carry out illegal. production.” These impure bodies 
must be reorganized, says the Ministry, and bad 
elements purged. 


The Ministry also says that the mutual aid and 
producers’ cooperatives in some districts have not 
carried out the basic principle of parity price and 
mutual benefit. The ratios of manpower and 
animals and wages are set too high or, too low. 
Many mutual ae teams have not yet instituted 
the system of job appraisal and records, Some of 
them treat women’s labour as a mere half of men’s 
labour power, or deny the women’s right to dividend 

- for labour but ane acc) only, low wagés. 
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-INTRODUCTION- TO THE. EC ONOMIC HISTORY ‘OF CHUN A. 


CH. XVII. 


“TRAITORS ‘AND. ALIENS: THE FALL OF THE SUNG AND 


THE MONGOL OCCUPATION 


“The Sung period saw an enormous increase in ecotibinie 
activity in China ‘Proper and the Northern ‘borderlands. 
People of various classes and groups were largely taken 


up with ‘the pursuit of wealth and luxury for themselves. a 


There was a great extension of the arts and graces of life, 
of comforts and pleasures in which all classes strove to in- 
crease their share. The limited value of the class-war 
theory may again be illustrated from this period. ‘That 
theory is useful in helping to identify and define ‘certain 
group-interests in a generalised way; but the more ‘sharply 
it does 80, and the more exclusively it insists on its own 
limited criteria, the more it phages the aes of the real 
society. 

‘In the class. the: Sung appears as 
a great age for the “Big Gentry”. “Certainly, it was an 
age of great and increasing rural estates. Large-scale land- 
owning flourished, to an extent even exceeding that of the 
T’ang period. This is however a judgement: by - results, 
rather than the identification of a causal factor. From this 
time onwards, landowning remained the chief criterion: of 
in China.’ Commercial or 
industrial investments might often be more lucrative, and 
the opportunities for them were much increased, ‘but they 
were generally regarded from a shorter-term point’ of view; 
the ultimate source of capital funds, as well as social prestige, 
was the land: The Sung gentry were men of varied kinds 
and origins. The proposition is rather that “‘successful men 
became landowners” “the landowners vic- 
torious class’’. 

The view may be taken that ‘there: was 
minant class, but rather a sustained equilibrium between 
the classes. Wealth, production, markets» and the possibi- 


lities of personal consumption and enjoyment, increased all © 


round in’ this period. Each class and group was ‘concerned 
rather to make the most of all these possibilities, on a nar- 


rower basis of family and clan clique relations, than to 


assert its own ‘ascendancy in class terms. The age is one 
which produced no deep or systematic philosophies or poli- 
tical conceptions, but. hundreds-of lyrics, novels, amuse- 
ments ‘and the like; there are no highly-coloured or forceful 
traits in its art, but: a more subdued and generalised. elegance, 
a broad appreciation. of good living for .its own sake. A 
non-committal attitude was: cultural. Pre- 
ference, 

These are: not the- on non-economic 
plane, of a new and rising class, asserting itself and its own 
view of life... On the economic plane,.a very significant 
fact is the-extent to which almost all functions or initiatives 
were given to the State. Able individuals, and coteries of 
individuals, took -the administrative lead. “Men rode the tide 
of. economic expansion and enrichment, in. a spirit mostly 
of opportunism, not with any preconceived. social, patriotic, 
or’ elass-conscious® aim.. The general. course, of the economy 
was..inflationary, to a. high degree. | 

The standard identification of wcciistonaias this. period 
as ae beginning of Modern Times and the end of the Middle 
Ages, in China, has therefore some merit but serious dis- 
advantages... (Some writers tend to place. the turning-point 


-in the succeeding Mongol Period, which brought important 
changes in. the..international situation of China, and in the 
steehnical.and administrative, outlook;. others, especially those 


sions ofits economy and finance. 


-charge,,or connected with them. 


who are eager to mark the first ters of the hanchebinie, 
place it further back in the T’ang period). The merit of 
the’ View lies in drawing attention to the first emergence of 
features which have been only too characteristic of Chinese 


society in the much more recent period. The disadvantages 


lie chiefly in the implied analogies with Europe, fostered on 
the one: hand. by those idealists who. wish to think of man- 
kind as being of the same mind. in all countries, and on the 
other by those who wish to reduce the history of all peoples 


to a common in to bring to a common 


end. | 


In at an stage, the. ‘middle classes 
were ready.and able to assert their own distinctive concep- 
tions and methods in every aspect of life, spiritual as well 
as material, from the highest conceptions of religion to the 
slightest details of commerce. The ground for the develop- 
ment of nationalism and class-consciousness was by then well 
prepared in the West. The‘same conditions only matured 
much later in China, in different and weaker forms, and in 


circumstances of great external pressure and internal con- 


fusion. . The consolidation of the Sung period was succeeded 
by two.very crushing periods of foreign domination, under 
the Mongols and the Manchus, which imposed a fairly tho- 
rough and prolonged subjection of Chinese initiatives. These 
ages of foreign rule and their aftermath did little to en- 
courage the positive forces making for social. development, 
in the direction of. capitalism or any similar evolution; while 
tending to confirm and perpetuate the negative features in 
the older form of Chinese Society. 


of the. of the Sung is the 

great inflation. which occurred in that period; a full study. 
of this topic is much needed. The Sung. greatly expanded 
not only the political frontiers of China, but also the dimen- 
The revenues of the State 
enormously increased, from the start, especially the con- 
tribution of South China. Before long it was more than 
double that of the T’ang. But expenditure by the Govern- 
ment inereased even more rapidly. The Army was brought 
under. the. civilian authorities. This was apparently a wise 
measure, preventing the generals from taking local or central 
power, and bringing them. on to the same basis as the other 
types of landlords or gentry. The generals were retired 
on pensions. Conscription was abandoned, and the ranks 
were filled with State-paid mercenaries. 

The Army soon began to increase again in numbers; 
but not.so much as a fighting force, since the hired soldiers 
were put to work on the land, in depopulated districts or 
newly colonised areas. This was often like a State subsidy 
to landowners, who. used these men as labourers or as peasant 
settlers. These landlords might be actually the officia!s in 
Significantly, however, the 
soldier-labourers were able. to resist exploitation to some 
extent—again, at the expense of the State. They con- 
stantly exacted more pay and allowance for less work. They 
refused, for instance, to carry their’ own’ “baggage. 

“The Govérnnient followed’ in every case the line of least 
resistance. The neighbouring peoples in -the North were 
bought. off ‘with tribute’ payment. increasing use of 
money ‘offered | a ready means of raising funds. ° There’ Was 


an enormous iti¢rease in ‘the. prodiction of" metals, and 


* 
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the demand for coins, between the ninth and the eleventh 
century. For its high value, silver began to be preferred to 
copper as the material for coins; costs of transport and 
minting were relatively very high, and silver could bear 


these charges, while the cost of producing copper coins often 


amounted to their face value. There was much speculation 
in the different types of coinage, and in the deposit certi- 
ficates issued by the State, which appeared at that time as 
the first form of paper money. 


The tribute to the northern peoples (in the eleventh 
century, the Khitan Empire) was also paid in silver, and 
- eoins and horses were purchased from them in large numbers 
by the Sung. The Khitans (now called the Liao Dynasty) 
with their capital at Peking, became rich, and acquired much 
the same outlook and way of life as the Sung Chinese, in 
all matters, material and intellectual. They too were for a 
long time satisfied with the status quo, or the line of least 
resistance. 
concessions a balance of power, or a peaceful partnership, 
with their northern and north-western neighbours. 
nally, they too improved their revenue system, and took 
the easy path of inflation. The inner fringe, at keast, of 
the northern tribal areas became very much assimilated to 


Sung China, not only in the sense of racial fusion, but also 


of thus adopting the same type of economic system and 
general way of life. The only other state of importance 
in the eleventh century was the Western Hsia, in north-west 
China; this was a Thibetan country, in language and ad- 


herence, originally founded in the sixth century by survivors 
of the Toba, who joined with Thibetan and Tangut tribes. 


in that area. Both Sung and Liao cultivated good relations 
with this State, and tried to keep it in the same balance of 


economic progress and inflationary oy that prevailed 


between themselves. 


It was under such an opportunist policy as this that 
equilibrium was maintained between the “Middle Kingdom” 
and its neighbours and unprofitable warfare largely avoided, 
while the whole area became more integrated economically 
than ever before, as a wide market area, currency area and 
trade network, in the course of one or two centuries of 
extensive development in which the inflationary stimulus and 
rising standards of consumption were widely shared. 


Meanwhile, in China Proper there was an important 


difference between the Northern and Southern parts of the 


country, which may help to explain why the North fell 
quickly before a new foreign invasion at the end of the 
dynasty, while the Southern Sung still resisted. The North 
never recovered fully from the war-damage it suffered in 
the tenth century. Big-scale landownership was not so pre- 
walent there, and cultivation depended largely on free 
peasants, or on tenants who were left a considerable degree 
of freedom under absentee landlords. 


The officials, in both North and South, gradually ect 
themselves (or rather their own lands) largely exempted 
from taxation. A heavy fixed tax was however levied on 
tenant holdings. The State revenues came to a dispropor- 
tionate extent from the North, and from the tenant class. 
The settlers in the North were exploited and discontented, 
to the point of being ready to rebel. The Shensi area was 
attacked by the Western Hsia State, but in that case both 


the Sung and the Liao were willing to fight. back for its 
possession. 


| It was inevitable that the corruption. and. self-interest 
of the officials should grow rapidly and enormously, in this 
period of inflation, opportunism and increasing trade op- 
portunities. Official salaries had always been small; in this 
- major inflation, they became insignificant, and simply had 
to be supplemented by other means. In the reign of Shen 
Tsung (1068-85), a definite stand was made against these 


when trade and revenue would increase. 


They similarly maintained, by diplomacy and. 


Inter- 


North—the Mongol Empire. 
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tendencies, ‘by. the famous Wang An-shih. The Emperor, 
ing concerned about the succession of budget deficits, was 
dissatisfied with the officials who advised him that things- 
would right themselves, if only the dealers were left alone, 
Wang An-shih 
gained the confidence of the Emperor, who approved schemes 
of reform, directed against the large monopolists and for 
the relief of the smaller farmers and tradesmen, Farm 
credits,. price-stabilisation schemes, the | “ever-normal 
granary,” the reduction of the army, the reform of civil 
service recruitment and pay-scales, and other measures were 
all included in the proposals. Wang An-shih was overthrown 
before these experiments could be taken very far; and the 
whole affair is so much bound up with political and other 
alignments and intrigues outside the economic sphere (in- 
cluding even literary disputes) that it needs to be studied 
very cautiously from the point of view of economic. history. 

Wang An-shih’s followers actually returned to power in 


1102, but were again before they imple- 


ment their policies, 


The downfall of the Sung was by then approaching. 
In 1114 a new military power appeared in the North, in 
the rear of the Khitans; the Jurchens (a Jungus tribe) de- 
clared their independence from the Khitans. They took 
Peking later, and destroyed the Liao Empire in 1125. On 
the Sung side, there was even some joy at the destruction 
of the Liao; but it was short-lived, as the Jurchen went > 
straight on to capture the capital of the Sung in the follow- 
ing year. The Emperor's brother escaped to found the 
Southern Sung Dynasty, which lasted more than a century 
(1127- 1279), with its aneneis first in es and then in 


_Hangchow. 


-The Southern Sung resources in the 
Southern part of the country. Their inclination was to 
continue the old policy, but at. first they had to fight, be- 
cause the Jurchen would not negotiate. The military party, 
under the leadership of Yo Fei, was well able to hold off 
the Jurchens, though not to defeat them completely. Yet 
the old policy prevailed; Yo Fei was assassinated by the 
party of Ch’in K’ui, representing the landowning interest, . 
who was able to negotiate (1165) a state of near-peace with © 
the Jurchens, on payment of a tribute, which was at any 
rate less than the cost of defence. The military party did 


‘regain power in 1204; it attacked the Jurchen, but failed 


disastrously, losing further large areas to the enemy.~ 


Meanwhile a new and greater power had arisen in the 
It defeated the Western Hsia 
and turned against the Jurchen. The Southern Sung made 
an alliance with the Mongols, who helped them to defeat 


‘the Jurchen; whereafter the Sung found themselves almost 


defenceless against the Mongols on their borders. The 
Mongols held all China from 1280 till 1368. 


The final period of the Southern Sung:saw all the main 


‘tendencies of its age carried to the greatest extremes. A 
close study of its economic history would be extremely valu- 
able, from that point of view. The inflation was carried 


to “wartime” extremes. The State—as was noticed in the 
preceding chapter—operated all sorts of schemes for revenue 


-and welfare services. Another reformer, Chia Ssu-tao, who 
-may be reckoned in the succession to Wang An-shih, ‘made 
_ unsuccessful attempts at reform. A large foreign trade grew 
up in the southern parts, in the hands of a 


large‘ and in- 


fluential community of foreign merchants 
Asia. 


* 
» The rise of the Mongol Empire was quite a long process; 


even its conquest of China extended well over a century 


(in the thirteenth century the Mongols were also occupied 
in the West). The Mongols were extensively i 


‘ 
> 


* 


functions weré under the Mongols’ State-control. 
of people from the Mongol Empire played a. large part, in 


ssbaimeed (though there were others). 


specialist”, 


- paganda on behalf of the Khans of Eurasia. 
ministration, roads, architecture, civil engineering, traffic and 
/ . many other matters were vastly improved in China in this 


4, 


in matters, mtn or diplo- 
macy, as well.as in warfare. ‘They’ actually welcomed 
by some. Chinese. These included especially the peasants in 
the: north, who had again fared badly under the “Chin 
dynasty” established by the Jurchens, which tried to con- 
tinue the policy of the Liao rulers, without having the lat- 
ter’s ability. . Collaborators. included also most of the land- 


lords in the South; the Mongols removed the Southern land- 


owners from . political power,.. -but left them. their wealth 


social position. 


Previous changes of dynasty. had ‘ipually brought, ‘at 
hint temporarily, some relief for the peasants. Under the 


_ Mongols, the free peasants in particular found their burdens 
increased. ‘Many of them were dispossessed, set.to.work for 


the army or had their lands (in the north) turned over 


to pasture for the Mongols’ horses; others were drafted to 


forced labour, for the construction or maintenance of the 
new capital at Peking. The rest continued under their old 
masters, and had to support a class of new masters over 
and above the old; a very large number of Mongols, and 
their assistants and employees from all over Asia (and, like 
Marco Polo, even from Europe) were installed as a privileged 


class. The administration was thoroughly centralised in 


Peking. The Mongol rulers patroniséd the Buddhist and 
Taoist cults, and endowed them heavily. For all this, and 
for its vast military organisation, still more revenue was 
required, and even more taxes were levied, falling more 
heavily than ever on the bee racy class of free Chinese 
farmers. 


If anything like a Chinese merchant class had deve-° 


| loped, the Mongol occupation seemed ‘immediately designed 


to suppress it. Chinese were forbidden to learn Mongolian 
or other foreign languages. They played a part only in the 
trade with the Indochina area. Elsewhere trade and_ other 
One race 


foreign business particularly: the Uighurs. | 
Two opposing sets of circumstances are really involved. 


The similarity—in very general terms, of course—with the 


present. day situation is so striking that this is another 
subject which deserves fuller and more careful study than 


it has yet received. China under the Mongols was part 
ofa great Eurasian Empire, ruled by a race whose heartland 
was in Central Asia, but quite cosmopolitan in its outlook, 
and most of all, in its technique of production, organisation, 


communications-and administration. It was quite ready to 


- adopt, and use methods and persons from anywhere in its 
vast sphere of influence, all across Asia and in Europe, in 


the service of the vast machine it had built up, primarily 
as a means to world-conquest. 


“Marco Polo has given the best-known ‘ad vivid 


have furnished a great deal of “technical assistance’’ to 
China, under the Mongols. Marco himself, as a “foreign 
enjoyed his experiences as a special ‘envoy, 
governor of a district, etc. and wrote vividly praising the 
efficiency and power of the Mongol Empire. The West has 
been perpetually impressed by his brilliant work of pro- 
Clearly, ad- 


period. And China was linked with a vast Pan-Asian com- 
plex, which should have meant*unprecedentedly large mar- 


_ kets, or at. least interchanges of materials and knowledge, 


such as would transform the ecate ang — - its economic 
development. | 


_-From the internal point of view also some positive 


i improvement must have resulted. Peace and order had re- 
turned, a very effective ‘served to 


Such persons must . 


currency, and a great paper-money inflation. . 


yet. been devoted to them. 


the country together again as a large and coherent ‘Csinls 


unit. ‘For’sd¢h general reasons, ‘there must have been some 


relative improvement. 


| There: i is however much ‘evidence to the contrary: con- 
ditions generally deteriorated, especially for the lower classes 
of Chinese, to.a terrible degree. Any benefits from the 
improved connections went to the cities, and to the foreigners, 


_ The drain of coins out of China was probably greater than’ 


in any other’ period; there were many depreciations of the 
The move of. 
the capital, the administration, and much of the industrial 
capacity to the North served the strategic needs and other 
breteiences of the conquerors, but it was uneconomic; the. 


Sung” had kept the capital near the economic centre of 


gravity of the country, the. producing regions. 


Chinese merchants and craftsmen were able to earn 
their livelihood, but for the most part depended on foreign 
masters. These people sometimes took the lead in the 
numerous rebellions, but for the most part they were peasant 
movements of mixed and sporadic kinds, characteristically. 
they were of the Robin Hood type; they attacked the rich 
(both Chinese and foreigners) to give to the poor. In the 
1350’s, under“Kuo and’ his successor Chu—the former a 
beggar’s son, the latter a peasant—a wider policy was ‘deve-. 
loped by the insurgents. They won the support of many 
thousands of labourers who had been conscripted for “flood 
control” work. They became more fully organised; but 
they also ceased their depredations against the rich Chinese, 
and won them over to the revolution. ‘Hitherto, the Chinese 
gentry, fearing for their own lives and property, had sided 
with the Mongol authorities. 


In fact,. the Chinese landed interest nus tan the main. 
cost and trouble of suppressing the “bandits”.on behalf of 
the Mongols; because the latter, in this crisis, ‘proved to be 
entirely weak. Their soldiers could not, or would not, fight. 
There had been a good deal of fighting and training in the 
1280’s. That single decade saw the ‘é€xpédition against 
Japan, which : was a costly failure: the war against Burma, 
another drain on the Chinese economy;-and the conquest 
of Indochina, which did open a new market for China. In 
1292 there was an expedition to Java, which also yielded 
no great profit, at least to China or its people. Thereafter 
the Mongol garrisons in China seem to have deteriorated 
very rapidly. 


As is well known, the: Mongol ‘eaeions themselves 
became very much “sinified”, adopting the Chinese language, 
culture and customs in large part. They remained how- 
ever in Peking, on the fringe of their. Chinese domain; and 
they quit even that capital every summer,. to spend the hot 
season in more northern the life of 
their own people. 7 


‘Mongols of less exalted rank remained in China usually 
on a “garrison” or “tour of duty” basis. They made re- 
mittances home, and usually preferred to retire there. This 


‘applies more strongly to the other Ven Asians who served 
under the Mongols. | | 


It is. probable that the a aie regarded China as a 
special extension or supplement to their main and central 
Empire. The loss of Peking (which fell to Chu-in 1368, 
after he had taken first Nanking, t 
South) was a severe but not a fatal blow to the Mongols, 
who retired into Mongolia.and regrouped*their forces. 


The economic aspects of the Mongol Occupation re- 
quire much more extensive and systematic study than has 
The study would be most sug- 
in view of the of China today. 


then the whole of the 
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Oil is the largest industry ‘in U.S.A., and it therefore 
needs no apology to revert. so’ often to the’ subject. 
American. petroleum industry is’: one of the few groups 
which have either maintained its former dividend payments 
or even increased them. Its prospects are excellent, for 
consumption is growing by leaps and bounds. Barring the: 
harnessing of atomie’ power for civilian purposes, oil is 
bound to have a rosy career. In speaking of ‘oil’, we have 
to include natural.gas and petro-chemicals. | | 


Taking into account the manifold and ever-increasing 
consumption of oil and its products, it is not surprising that 
the American authorities are much concerned with the 
problem as to the continued availability of the commodity 
and the productive capacity of oil wells in this country. 
The Department of the Interior requested the National 
Petroleum Council to undertake a comprehensive study as 
to current and future supplies of oil and gas all over the 
world. The result of the inquiry, which lasted more than 
a year, and which had the benefit of the counsel of hundreds 
of petroleum experts, indicates that available oil and gas 
supplies in the United States and the world are greater 
than ever before and are continuing to increase in a rapid 
pace. Granted continuance of reasonable economic incen- 


_ tives, coupled with adequate supplies of material, erude oil - 


and ‘natural gas may be counted upon to be. available in 
abundance for the foreseeable future. | : 


| The National Petroleum Council has issued a 100-page 
book, dealing with every aspect of the important problem and 
has kindly sent a copy to me. It is, of course, impossible 
to enter into details here, where. only limited space is 
available. But it certainly will be of interest to select a 
few highlights for the sake of pertinent record. 


- Under maximum efficient rates of production it is con- 
fidently expected that oil production in USA will rise from 
7,300,000 barrels daily in January, 1951, to 8,838,000 bar- 


rels daily by 1955. | Corresponding output figures for all | 


the remainder of the world, exclusive of Soviet Russia and 
its satellites, show an expeeted availability by 1955 within 
range of about 7 million barrels per diem, compared with 
a production of 4,703,000 barrels in January, 1951. This 


indicates that aggregate totals for all the globe (except 


the communist countries) may be expected to range between 
14,458,000 barrels and 16,265,000 barrels a day by 1955. 
The committee’s estimates dealing. with natural gas show that 


actual production in 1950 was 6.9 trillion cubic feet and’ 


that the range of availability is expected to be within 9.5 
trillion and .11.9 trillion cubic feet in 1985. 
deliberately conservative figures. 


When comparing the year 1925 with that of 1950, ‘it 
will be found that supplies of oil and gas in the United 
States were three times as much in the latter year. Coal, 
on the other hand, has been static as regards its production. 
Nowadays oil and gas supply substantially more energy than 
coal. About 80% of the United States is thought favorable 
for petroleum deposits, and many additional discoveries of 
oil and gas dre constantly taking place. Improved tech- 
nology has added’ greatly to the ability of: the industry. 
to supply oil and gas.° In 1951 the industry has been 
drilling about 475,000 feet a day, equivalent to more than 
90 miles into the bowels of the earth. 
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the availability of fuel in the 1900 
and 1950: | 


Year lignite; | Liquid Natural Gas 
capacity at 280 (million barrels) (billion 
days(milliontons) cubic feet) 
1900 312. 236. 
1950 824 62,665. 8,805 


‘Not only are American prospects for good oil. supplies 
excellent, but foreign countries (Soviet sources are excluded 
here) are equally so. So far there has been little explora- 
tory drilling there. The. basis for growing oil production 
in foreign countries is heavy investments. of private capital. 
Such risks will be taken only if economic and political con- 
ditions remain favorable. Between 1946 and 1951 foreign 
oil production doubled with an increase of 2,255,000 barrels 
daily outside Russian dominated areas. The average in- 
crease in availability anticipated in foreign countries from 


‘January 1951 to 1955 under favorable political conditions 
A particularly 


exceeds the production in the past five years. | 
rapid development is projected for the Middle East. 


Before 1941 foreign areas did not produce scsanaiie oil 


for their own requirements; the deficits had to be made 
good from U.S. exports. But things changed rapidly, and 


by now some foreign nations are shipping oil to the USA. 


When Iranian oil wells ceased production _ in mid- 1951, 
the other Middle East countries accelerated completion of 
facilities. By July, 1951, foreign supplies had increased 
by 630, 000 barrels daily over the level of January, 1951. 


Further increases in world supplies of oil. are expected 
in future, mainly from sources of the Middle East and 


Latin America; also much can expected from 


developments. 


Available were to ‘be 4,703,- 
000 barrels daily in January, 1951; and 5,335,000 barrels 
per diem in July 1951. By 1955 the availability of oil, in 
the absence of interference with normal developments (ex- 
clusive of the: Soviet group), is oupenies to exceed 7 million 
barrels a. day. 


The following table indicates oil by 
countries (excluding Russian-dominated areas) in- thousands 
of barrels Aally: as of January, 1951: 


Europe and Africa .. case 110 
Middle East . 1,874 
3 East . “269° 


“The pace ot shiek oil supplies will be. expand- 


ed will depend not merely on drilling, but also on the com- 


pletion. of many other notably, transport of crude 


machinery. 
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mated to last for’ 8 months. 


_ action is to break Du Pont’s control over General Motors 
) and U.S. Rubber Co. Government charged that the Du Pont 
| Family has perpetrated an unparalleled monopoly. The de- 
| fendants are two.du Pont brothers and one sister, a third 
| brother having died some months ago. 


| Motor Co.’s dividend. 
| watch praceseines and the outcome of the monumental suit. 


actually. was covered in 23 hours: and 38 min 
_ difference in time represents stops for re-fuellin 
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E.1. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


‘This giant firm declared a year-end dividend of $1, 
payable December 13. This brings total payments for the 
year to $3.55 per common share, the same as for 1951. 


_ In mid-November a government anti-trust action was 
instituted against the Du Pont empire, a suit which is esti- 
The main purpose of the 


The. authorities will 
attempt to show that the Christiania Securities Co. (one of 
the defendant holding concerns) was a vehicle by which the 
Du Ponts are seeking to control multiple enterprises. How- 
ever, the firm’s counsel claims that Christiania Securities 
Co. was founded in 1915 for the purpose of buying out T. 
Coleman du Pont, who then wished to retire from active 
participation in his family’s concern, 


Du Pont’s lawyer claims that the Government’s ac- 
cusation is an attack on the size of the defendants. The 
plaintiffs call the industrial trinity unequalled in size not 


merely in the United States, but probably in the entire 
world. 


As regards the claim that Pierre and Irene du Pont 
fostered a family stock control in combination with three 
private holding companies, counsel claims that the suit 
either refuses or fails to recognize normal business and 
investment motives. The du Ponts claim that in 1920, 
when General Motors was in poor shape, they came to its 
rescue with capital. Actually the firm holds about 21% of 
General Motors stock which now is worth about 10 times as 
much as it paid originally. The problem how to dispose of 
the large holding in a way which would not prove harmful 
to all concerned. has come up for serious corsideration 
repeatedly in recent years. The plan to distribute those 
shares amongst du Pont’s numerous stockholders was barred 


by the authorities, for this would obviate payment of profit | 
taxes. 


‘To the. best of the writer’s knowledge such levies 
should not exceed 26% of the actual profit, a figure which— 
though elevated—does not seem excessive in a case when a 
profit of 900% is recorded. Nowadays, when du Pont pub- 
lishes its annual dividend declaration, the firm adds:. ... % 
comes from du Pont operations; and. ... % from General 
It certainly will be interesting to 


Via Aratic: 


The first attempt on the. of a Dabiah com- 
pany to fly from Los Angeles over the 1,000 miles shorter 
route to Copenhagen has proved . an unbounded success. 
Details have, of course, been’ wired to Hongkong; but it is 
worth to récord here some essential points pertaining to the 
achievement. 
transport “Arild Viking” left the Los Angeles International 
Airport. on November 19 and arrived without mishap via the 
polar air route 28 hours later.. The distance of 5,852 miles 


in Edmon- 


ton (Canada) and Thule (Greenland). There were 13 


“crewmen and 22 passengers on board the airliner. The 


absence of potential dangers for the trip, combined with an 
enormous shortening of the travel route, make thé use of 
the arctic way desirable for practical purposes. 
the Danish company plans to begin regular airflights next 
spring over the arctic route, provided that permission from 
the American and Canadian Governments will readily be 


available. 


The Scandinavian Airlines System DC-6B 


, and the ~@ 


And 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
and | 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service 
by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


| 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on. 
Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New 
Comfortable Vessels TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH 
every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


_ Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom available 


‘Te 
AND INDONESIA 
| (including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares ‘ 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast | Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


‘TRAVEL WELL 
by 
L. 


Offices ’: in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 


Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18 
Hong Kong. 
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Items of General Interest 


Aluminum Ltd., in common with many large concerns, | 
showed lower profits for the first 9 months ended Septem-— 
Its net revenues were $15,883,000, or $1.94 a share, 


ber 30. 
compared with $27,112,000, or $3.31 per common share. 


The sale of new motor cars now is at highest levels. 
in months. In October 415,000 new cars were delivered © 
Almost all . 


to dealers as against 315,000 cars in September. 
auto factories are doing well, except Kaiser-Frazer, which 
concern continues to show heavy losses ($8,715,000). for the 
first 9 months of the current year in its automobile business. 


On the other hand, the company made a profit during the - 


same period of $3,026,000 on defense contracts. 


The Greyhound: Corporation showed a net profit of 


$10,687,000 for the past 9 months ended September 30, 
yielding $0.99 per share. Net revenues for the identical 
period in 1951 aggregated $10,764,000, or $1 a share. 


At a recent session of the annual Los Angeles Urological 
Research Convention. Dr. R. H. Flocks (Iowa) disclosed a 


recent achievement in combatting cancer of the prostate. 
His group employed radioactive gold on 100 such cases from 
three to twenty months ago. 48 of these men now look to 


be cured, though it will be five years before they will de- 
finitely know. 


by the 48 former patients. 


Production in the United States recovered from 193 in 
July to 226 in October, according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank; it is at a new high since May 1945. Personal in- 


ingot. 


100 other men were treated with X-rays, but. 
not a single one of these can claim similar results as attained 


Fak EASTERN 


Economic Review 


come has advanced to a rate of -$273 billion per year, re- 
presenting an increase of 16 billion dollars and constituting 
a new record. Private outlays for residential building for 
October were 8% above the same month of last year, amount- 


ing to 1 billion. dollars, 


It might not been known generally that American Air- 
lines are carrying more passengers than any other airline 
in the world. In the course of 1951 the concern accounted 


for 24% of the revenue passenger miles flown by the domes- _ 


tic trunk line carriers. United Airlines flew 17%, Eastern 
and TWA each 15% revenue passenger miles. _— 


Imports into the United States in September set an all- 


time high record while exports declined further, being. under | 
especially Great Britain, who | 


1 billion dollars. It was 


shipped more goods to America in September and October. | 


As much as 20% of the cost of turning out aluminium 
is the expense of electricity consumed in the electrolytic 
process cr reducing alumina (i.e. refined bauxite) to alu- 


aluminium output are Aluminum Co. of America (Alcoa), 
Aluminium, Ltd. (of Canada); the Reynolds Metal Co. and 
Kaiser Aluminum. A fifth company is entering the field, 
but is not yet a producer, namely the Anaconda Copper Co. 


American industry is as: busy as can be. The auto 
industry, as well as television producers can hardly cope 
with selling possibilities. In September the rubber tire 
industry reported shipments of more than 8 million casings. 
The authorities plan an early return to a free steel market, 
anticipating that the supply will soon catch up with persis- 
tent demand. | 


( 


Enquiries to: 


ENERGY 
| Metropolitan - Vickers Electrical Go., Ltd. has 


world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. | 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS «= GAS 
TURBINES MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT « 
TRANSFORMERS « ELECTRIC TRACTION + MOTORS | 
AND CONTROL GEAR « METERS, RELAYS AND 
INSTRUMENTS + WELDING EQUIPMENT « SWITCH- 
GEAR « RECTIFIERS «+ ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 


HONGKONG: 
SHANGHAI: 
SINGAPORE: 


BANGKOK: 


LAMPS & LIGHTING 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies. — 


Arnhold & Co., Lid., Holland House, Ice House St. 
Sassoon House 
McAlister & Co., Ltd., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, | 
Penang & ‘Kuala Lumpur 
Chartered Bank Buildings 


99 $9 99 99 


Steel Bros. & Co., Ltd., 


The largest concerns in connection with. 
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OUTLOOK IN VIET-NAM 


The mobilization of national man-power and resources © 


which has been going ahead for more than a year in the 
State of Viet-Nam is destined to have more far-reaching 
results than any other post-war decision affecting the Viet- 
namese people as a whole. 
wise of mobilization may depend largely whether the State 
of Viet-Nam can stand on its own feet as a truly independent 


entity capable of expressing the Vietnamese people’s will 
to self-determination, 


Mobilization ultimately will mean ‘more than merely 
assembling and training an army of about 120,000 men. It 
represents a hastening of political deevlopment which is de- 


' signed to make the State of Viet-Nam an instrument of 


sufficient authority to command the respect of a country 


which now is divided within itself. A first effect of mobiliza- 


tion is its having eliminated a luxury which one section of 
Vietnamese intellectuals previously enjoyed—the political 
luxury of “fence-sitting.” Because it empowers :the state 
to draft the services of doctors, lawyers and similar profes- 
sional people, the mobilization ordinance reaches the “atten- 
tists” —literally, the ‘“‘waiting folk’”—-who previously had 
committed themselves to inaction while distrusting the com- 
‘munist colour of Viet-Minh government and simultaneously 
distrusting the French Government’s profession of a sincere 
desire to help Viet-Nam become really independent. 


To appreciate the conditions which brought about 
mobilization, it is necessary to consider the background 
events in Indochina. By early December of 1950 the armies 
of the Ho-chi-Minh Republic had developed their offensive 


_ in Indochina from guerilla raids to frontal attacks to achieve 


what Tran-van-Giau, Ho-chi-Minh’s Minister of Information, 
had promised in propaganda statements over the previous two 
years: counter-offensive, victory and celebration of Viet-Nam 
New Year (Feb. 6, 1951) in Hanoi, capital of North Viet- 
Nam. Republican forces drove the French Union garrisons 
into a pocket in the Red River delta around Hanoi and 
Haiphong. Military. morale among the French forces fell 
low and the former French High Commissioner in Indochina, 
Leon Pignon, ordered evacuation of ‘French women and 
children from North Viet-Nam. 


It was at this critical juncture that the late General 


. de Lattre de Tassigny was sent to Indochina to become High 


Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief of French forces in 
the Far East. De Lattre, born in 1889, was one of France’s 
most distinguished soldiers: He commanded the French First 
Army which landed in the South of France during. World 
War II, and he was’ commander of the Western Union land 
forces as of late 1948. This was the Union which brought 
France, Britain and the Benelux countries into alliance after 
the Brussels Pact. It was the framework which was a pre- 
lude to the setting up of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. De Lattre made military history in Indochina by halt- 
ing the degeneration in morale by force of personality and 
stern disciplinary measures. Thus by mid-January of 1951, 
when forces of the Ho Republic numbering around 40,000 
men made an.all-out attack on outnumbered French Union 
forces in the Vinh-Yen area, North-West of Hanoi, the 
attackers were badly beaten by the reinforced and reor- 
ganized French under De Lattre’s direction. This major 
defensive victory was followed by others at Ninh Binh, Dong 
Trieu, etc. and the autumn-winter offensive of the general 
staff of the Ho-chi-Minh armies ground down into a failure. 


Following these defeats of the Republic, two important 


statements were made on the battlefield of Vinh-Yen on 
April 19, 1951. General De Lattre declared: “I came here 
to achieve Vietnamese independence, not to limit it. The 


On the effectiveness or other- 


possible. | 


French Army is here only to defend it. The strongholds 
which are being erected today will be entrusted to the care 
of the Vietnamese Army as soon as it is large enough and 
strong enough. The victories of our troops which are now 
safeguarding your territory make possible at the same time 
the constitution of a national army which will tomorrow 
your independence.” 


’ Replying to this, Tran-van-Hun, Prime Minister of the 
State of Viet-Nam, said: “From now on, no ambiguity is 
The Viet-Minh are the enemy of the people. They 
do not realize the people’s aspirations; far from it. They 
merely submit the people to a foreign dictatorship. Against 
those who continue stubbornly to be in a foreign country’s 
pay for the ruin of our country and the destruction by force 
and violence of our liberties, we shall fight. without mercy 
and the law will be applied in all its severi 


TheSe speeches emphasized two main ideas: (a) The 
constitution of a National Army as a guarantee of the in- 
dependence of Viet-Nam (De Lattre de Tassigny). (b) The 
declaration of a clear policy of the National Government 
versus the Ho Republic (Tran-van-Huu). 


Both national and international policies are involved 
in the creation of the National Army in Viet-Nam. 


The presence of French troops in Indochina fighting 
against the Ho-chi-Minh Republic inevitably’ has resulted in 
the destruction of lives and property of innocent people not 
directly involved in the conflict, and this has provided Viet- 
Minh propaganda with its most potent weapon. By necessity _ 
the State of Viet-Nam has had to move in the direction 
of replacing French forces with its own so as to counteract 
the potency of the Republic’s main propaganda appeal for 
gaining the support of the people of Indochina and of those 
overseas nations which oppose colonialism in Asia. It is a 
precept of the national policy of Viet-Nam also to bring 
together under unified and effective direction the many in- 
dependent armed organizations in Indochina which indivi- 
dually oppose the Republic’s forces but which previously 
have lacked strategic and tactical cohesion. Among these 
armed groups are: the Cao Dai troops, the Hoa-Hao troops, 
the Binh-Xuyen troops and the army of the M.U.D.C. (Mili- 
tary Union for the Defence of Christianity). 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization (N.A.T.O.) 


needs more French troops for the defence of Europe and 


it is denied this segment of strength for as long as the best 
of the French Army is committed to fighting in Indochina. 
From the point of view of the United States it is in the 
interests of European reconstruction that the financial drain 
on France caused by the Indochina war be lessened. To 
counter criticism by anti-colonial opinion at home and to 
counter propaganda exploitation by the Soviet bloc of nations 
abroad, the United States can find more political gain in 
providing armaments to a Vietnamese National toad than 
only to a French Army in Indochina. 


-The celebration of July 14 .(Bastille’ Day), 1951 in 


| Hanoi provided the occasion for a public show of strength 


by Vietnamese National Army units and French forces on 
parade. Several of the Vietnamese units which marched in 
the parade had seen service against the Republic’s armies. 
On the following day, July 15, the mobilization ordinance 


was signed in Hanoi, the city which the Ho Republic had 
selected for its capital. : 


Main provisions of the Mobilization Ordinance are as* 
follows :— 


Those persons mobilized and enlisted into the National 
Armed Forces must be physically fit and capable of bearing 
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120 
arms. This. ‘provision is to affect persons from 20 to sate 
years of age. 


The mobilization will affect all citizens carrying on the 
liberal professions of medicine, chemistry, law and literature. 


Any Vietnamese citizen who should wish to go abroad 
at the present juncture must first obtain from the Depart- 
ment of Public Security a special clearance. 


General mobilization is to entail the requisitioning of 
the services of. technicians. Technicians enlisted into the 
National Armed Forces are to be accorded such ranks and 
grades as befit their aptitude and experience. 


“A detailed list of provisions covers the conditions nodes 
which Vietnamese from the ages of 20 to 28 who have re- 
ceived higher education are to receive training as officers in 
. the National Army, 


A census will list all Victhusene citizens from the 
ages of 18 to 60 years, whether residing in Viet-Nam or 
abroad. Census cards record names, place and date of birth, 
place of ere trade or profession, special aptitudes and 
diplomas. 


It is the renpoliliiities of all citizens within the age’ 


group to personally present themselves for registration. 


A prohibition exists on movement of unregistered per- 


sons from their usual area of residence. 


On completion of registration in the census, each citizen 
must. carry with him an identity card to be produced to 
authorities on demand. 


Penalties of fines and imprisonment apply to defaulters. 


All Vietnamese citizens from 18 years of age to 60 
‘years and who are physically fit may be mobilized or drafted 
mto selected service as national defence needs may require. 


The number of conscripts to be called will be 60,000 
men for a two-month training period. As from October 16, 
1951, the call has peer made in contingents of 15, 000 strength 
each. 


Youngest persons will be called first, 


A special provision of the mobilization ordinance ap- 
plies to physicians’ chemists, dentists and veterinary: sur- 
‘geons Whose services are to be allocated after consulta- 
tion between the Ministry of anne and the Ministry of 
Defence. 


Implementation of the mobilization ordinance has been 
carried out in a progressively favourable political climate. 


The participation of the State of Viet-Nam as an indepen-. 


dent signatory to the Japanese Peace Treaty provided some 
indication of Vietnamese independence in diplomatic matters. 
The visits of Premier Tran-van-Huu to Britain and the 
United States also has contributed to enlightening foreign 
nations to the nature of Vietnamese problems. However, 
the future presents difficulties, among which the following 
may be listed as leading examples :— 


1) +It remains to be seen how the youth of Viet-Nam 
will respond to the call to arms. A reality of the moment 
is the fact that a majority of the nation’s young men are 
serving militarily on: the: side- of the Ho-chi-Minh Republic. 
It is to Vietnamese youth that General: De Lattre spoke with 


blunt candor: “Be men. If you are eounaniats, join the : 


Indiscriminate press and radio usage has caused the 
‘term ‘“Viet-Minh” to have assumed a broader and less 
exact meaning than that intended by the Vietnamese political 
organizers who first coined it. Viet-Minh originally was 
the name of an association of revolutionary Vietnamese 
groups. The sworn purpose of the association was the over- 


‘Viet-Minh 


armies, both guerilla and regular. 
enlist or obtain the aid of forces from the People’s Govern- 


AN OUTLINE OF 


FAR EASTER 


Economic REVIEW 


2) Much depends upon the French attitude to the | 
new National Army: Sincere cooperation with the govern- 


ment of Bao Dai is essential if the Vietnamese army is to 
have the adequate training essential for its being placed in 
the field. Many continue to doubt the sincerity of French 
government policy towards Indochina. To be a power in 


the state, the National sed of Viet-Nam must. ne built 


into a real force. 


3) The new army is largely on the 


- degree of material aid which the United States may acre d 


in the form of weapons and munitions, 


4) Time alone can tell as to what degree the econo 
_of this war-devastated country can bear the the economy 
an army of more than 100,000 men, 


5) There remains to be solved the problem of how to 
smoothly weld into the National Armed Forces the already 
existing independent armed organizations within Viet-Nam 
(e.g. the Cao Dai, Hoa-Hoa etc.). 


It is the tragedy of present-day Viet-Nam that every | 


political group of influence in the country is essentially mili- 


tarized, and thus it is by force of circumstances that a pos- 


sible solution to the Indochina situation lies in the creation 
of a National Army in the State of Viet-Nam. Even an 


army of 100,000 men by itself would be incapable of pro-. 
viding the State of Viet-Nam with sufficient strength to 


withstand the constant pressure of Republican forces. As 
against the inexperience of recruits of the new army there is 
pitted the experience and toughness of the Ho-chi-Minh 
Should the Ho Republic 


ment of China, then Viet-Nam resistance to thé combined 
strength of the Viet-Minh and China—vViet-Nam’s er 
tional enemy—would be ‘ineffective. 


Thus it is that the paradox. of | a French army in Viet- 
Nam must remain. It is only behind the protective curtain 
of French resistance to the Ho-chi-Minh armies that time 
may be gained for an effective National Army of Viet-Nam 
to’ be built up, and this despite the fact that the armed 
presence of the French in Indochina is the chief obstacle to 
most Asian governments admitting the sovereign character of 
the Bao Dai regime in Viet-Nam. It is as a nucleus that 
the National Army of Viet-Nam shall succeed or fail. Much 
will depend on what degree of attraction it may provide 
to such genuine nationalists as are now expending their 
energies fighting in support of the Ho Republic. Even 
though the Viet-Minh has gripped the Republic’s forces in 
the control of political commissars, there are many officers 
who would defect to the government of Viet-Nam if proof 
could be given them that it represents real authority in 
the State. The slow but steady drift of small groups of such 
Republicans to the Viet-Nam Government gives hope that 
the Bao Dai regime may become the rallying point of mass 
in the country. 


THE VIET-MINH- 


we 


‘throw of French poy in and ‘the. establish- 


ment of an independent state. However, in current news 
parlance the title Viet-Minh most often ‘is applied loosely 


as a label to designate virtually everything pertaining to the . 


Ho-chi-Minh Republic in Indochina. Thus one may encoun- 
ter a press headline: “Viet-Minh Troops Attack Viet-Nam 


| . but if you are patriots, fight for your <daetin ; 
because this. war is your war... .” 


— 
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‘They were the foilowing:— 1) 


‘Fatherland— 
‘its headquarters near the border of Laos, and being organized 
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Forces.”’ 


chi-Minh, have attacked forces of the State of Viet-Nam, 
whose chief-of-state is the former emperor Bao Dai. 


"The Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam is a revolutionary 


government holding fluctuating sway over much of the hinter- 
iand of Indochina. Diplomatic recognition to the Republic 
has been accorded by the U.S.S.R., the People’s Government 
of China and other governments within the Soviet bloc, 


‘The. ‘State of Viet-N am—most important of the three 
Indochina Associated States of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
—is a French-sponsored unit of government, more recent 
in creation, ‘which claims authority over roughly the same 
area and people as the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam 
aspires to control. Diplomatic recognition to the State of 
Viet-Nam has been accorded by the United States, the United 


Kingdom, France, and some other countries of the Western 


bloc. 


The term Viet-Minh is an abbreviation. It is com- 


pounded from the words “Viet” and “Minh” in the title 


of the organization calied Viet-Nam Doc-Lap Dong-Minh 
Hoi—*‘League For The Independence Of Viet-Nam.”’ The 
league was founded in South China in May, 1941, by 
Nguyen-ai-Quoc, a Vietnamese revolutionary who has come 
to be known universally by the alias Ho-chi-Minh. At its 
inception, two organizations jointly directed the Viet-Minh. 
‘Lhe indochina Communist 
Party—“‘Dong Doung Cong San Dang.” 2) ‘The Viet-Nam 
Democratic Party—*Viet-Nam Dan Chu DVang.’’ 


The political composition of the Viet-Minh is further 


indicated by the following list of organizations which were 


associated in the formation of the League:— 1) The Youth 
Association for the Salvation of the Fatherland. 2) The 
Women’s Association for the Salvation of the Fatherland. 
3) The Workers’ Association for the Salvation of the 


Katherland. 4) The Peasants’ Association for the Salva- 


tion of the Fatherland. 


The Viet-Minh then proceeded to set up the first eng 


ernment of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, under the 
presidency of Ho-chi-Minh, on September 2, 1945, at Hanoi. 


At the time when Ho’s followers were spreading Viet- 
Minh influence in ‘Indochina during the Japanese war, a 
unique kind of revolutionary set-up was being organized in 
Thailand by Vietnamese refugee members of the Indochina 
Communist Party. They were survivors of the unsuccessful 
attempt to establish the first soviet in South-East Asia which 


they proclaimed on September 12, 1930, at Nghe-An, the 


home province of Ho-chi-Minh in the Northern part of Central 
Viet-Nam. Following the French administration’s quashing 


of the scvietization attempt, several of the communist leaders 


fled Indochina and obtained Thai sanctuary. It was this 
element which in 1944, at Sakol Nakorn, a province in the 
North-East of Thailand, founded the Overseas Vietnamese 
Association In Thailand And Laos For The Salvation Of The 
‘‘Viet-Kieu Cun Quoc Hoi Thai-Lao.” -Having 


at a time when Thai national feeling ‘towards the French 
in Asia was unfriendly following the 1940 war between 


‘ Thai and French forces in Indochina, the Overseas Viet- 


namese Association enjoyed a set of circumstances peculiarly 
favourable for its development. It drew in 1947 a maximum 
membership probably in excess of 50,000 Vietnamese, most 
of them. being refugees who had fled to Thailand because 
of unsettlement in Indochina, 


The Association became a power unto itself. Under 


‘practiced ‘communist direction it organized on foreign soil 


The meaning here intended is that troops of the 
Republic of Viet-Nam, under the leadership of President Ho- 


its own army which was destined to fight in Indochina. The 
Viet-Minh, early in 1945, accepted the Association as one 
of its branches, and as a ready-made instrument of revolu- 
tion it became one of the most important Viet-Minh or- 
ganizations abroad. Among the leaders of the Association 
was Nguyen-van-Long (known also by other aliases such as 
Ly-bach-Son). As a member of the Central Committee of 
the Indochina Communist Party, he was to become a pro- 


minent controller of revolutionary activity in South-East — 


Asia. His field of organization spread to Thailand and 


Burma, with at least liaison functions extending into Malaya > 


and Indonesia. 


The Communist Part of Indochina itself dates from 1930 
when it was formed in Hongkong under the leadership of 
Ho-chi-Minh. It is notable that three months previously Ho 
had led the formation of the Viet-Nam' Community Party. 
The superficially slight difference in title of the Indochina 
Communist Party, which replaced the Viet-Minh Communist 
Party, indicated a significant doctrinaire ‘ change in com- 
munist organizational structure in South-East Asia. 
the degree of Vietnamese nationalist sentiment in Ho’s early 
eommunism’ which caused some observers to regard him as 
a potential deviationist of the Tito kind. The tactical “dis- 


solution” of the Indochina Communist Party was proclaimed 


on November 11, 1945. This was destined to become one 


of the most significant post-war developments in Asian com- 
munism, 
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REPORTS FROM INDON SIA. 


State Economy. But. it was ten years before he sciadcaabell: 


INDON ESIAN STA TESMEN 


In this Review of October 30 (No. 18) 
biographic sketch appeared of President Sukarno of the 
Indonesian Republic. In the following report short 
biographies of leading’ statesmen of Indonesia are given. 


DR. WILOPO, PRIME MINISTER OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
INDONESIA 


a short 


Wilopo was born in 1909 in Central Java where his 


father was a village school teacher. In a heavy over- 
populated area, where, working conditions were bad, Wilopo 
early became interested in the Indonesian National moye- 


ment which sought to raise the living standard of the people. . 


By the. time he had passed through college at the age of 21, 
he had been a leader of youth organizations and had been 
much attracted to the wider Nationalist movement itself. 


' In 1980 he entered party politics becoming chairman 
of the Sukabumi branch of the PARTINDO (Indonesian 


Party), an offshoot of the banned P.N.I. led by Sukarno. 


At this time Wilopo also became director of the Board for 
Higher Popular Education, and saved enough funds in the 
four succeeding years to enable him to resume his studies. 
In 1934 he entered the Law Faculty of Jakarta from which 
he graduated Doctor of Law in 1941, taking an additional 
three years to complete the course because of the necessity 
to earn his living. 


Between 1934 and 1941, Wilopo was increasingly active 
in party politics, now joining ‘GERINDO (Indonesian People’s 
Movement), under the leadership of Amir Sjarifuddin. In 
1935, together with Tabrani, a qualified journalist, Wilopo 
opened a journalistic course, being sd now himself a well 
known writer. 


After his erate ‘Wilopo gave ‘his full attention to 
labour problems. When, his party was banned by the Japa- 
nese administration he continued his work underground, 
becoming advisor to the legal trade unions, which caused 
him to be blacklisted by the Japanese. 


*Wilgpo was appointed Vice Minister’ for Labour and 
Social Affairs in the ‘Republic of Indonesia in 1947 and 
became greatly respected for his detailed knowledge of 
Labour legislation. With the fall of the Sjarifuddin Cabinet, 
he becaine Secretary, General of the same Ministry. He was 
jailed by the: Dutch when they occupied Jogjakarta in 
December 1948} but. made use of the opportunity to give 
lectures to his fellow. prisoners on labour and social problems. 
Upon the restoration. ‘of the Republican Government to 
Jogjakarta, Wilopo “was tesponsible for several important 
changes in’ labour and, social regulations, and was. appointed 
advisor,in labour affairs: ‘to. the: Republican. Delegation to The 
Hague Gonference,in 1949, ;;He prolonged his stay in Europe 
till December. to study, labour: affairs. there. In late May 
1950, he hédded a seven man délegation ‘to the International 
Labour Organisation Conference in Gerievai, 


His policy is based. upon the principle that economic and 
labour issues cannot be separated from each other, ' and he 
believes that Indonesia’s immense labour. power is the coun- 
try’s biggest asset in. its economic policy ‘to offset any foreign 
investments. Wilopo is a member of al Na- 
tionalist Party. | ‘ 
MOHAMMAD HATTA, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 

REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA | 


Graduating in 1922 from Djakarta School of Commerce, 


he proceeded to Holland to continue his studies at the Rot- 


terdam University of Commerce, entering the Faculty of 


FAR EASTERN 


EVIEW 


so great was the time he spent with the Indonesian Nationalist 
Movement which was then active in Europe. 


By 1926 he was chairman of the “Indonesian. Associa- 


tion,” formed by Indonesian students in Holland. This body 


became the exponent of Indonesian nationalism in Europe, 


and was recognized as such by progressive organisations 
there. With such bodies Hatta made contact; it was he who 


was sent by the “Indonesian Association” to represent Indo- — 


nesia in the Congresses of the League Against Imperialism 
and Colonialism at Bierville, Brussels and Berlin. 
during meetings of this Congress that Hatta first met Pandit 


Jawaharlal Nehru, the Indian leader, and the firm respect 


and understanding friendship of the two leaders began. 
When Hatta returned to Indonesia in 1932 he was 

determined to blaze a new trial in the nationalist movement, 

then sufiering a recession after Sukarno’s imprisonment. 


With Sutan Sjahrir he founded the mass-education political. 


party, ‘Pendidikan Nasional Indonesia,” becoming also editor 
of the periodical “Daulat Rakjat.” 
become strong, in 1934 he and 19 other members of the 


executive were arrested, and after imprisonment for a year 


and brief questioning the group was exiled to the Digul 
concentration camp in New Guinea. 
in Digul, the exiled graduates from Universities in Holland 


including Hatta, were removed to the island of Banda in 
the Moluccas. 


Just before the Japanese invasion of Indonesia, one 
article from Hatta’s pen warned his countrymen of the 
Japanese menace both to democracy and to Indonesia’s 
nationalist ideals; he also offered to assist the Dutch against 
the menace, if they were willing to arrange such constitu- 
tional changes as would benefit the nationalist claims to in- 
dependence. The Dutch, however, ignored the offer, and the 
Japanese came, and Hatta was released from exile. By 
secret arrangement with Sukarno, Hatta accepted certain 
tasks for the Japanese administration. 
believed would assist them in their continued endeavours 
to strengthen the nationalist movement, by maintaining close 


contact with the underground movement led by selena and 


Sjarifuddin. 


When the Republic was established ‘on the Proclamation 
of Indonesia’s Independence, Hatta was elected Vice Presi- 
dent by the Provisional Parliament. When the Dutch at- 
tacked the Republic on July 21, 1947, he was in Sumatra, 
on tour to bring Republican organisations and institutions 


there into line with what ‘had been accomplished in Java. | 


At this time. Hatta renewed his friendship with Nehru by a 


visit. to India, which also strengthened the relationship be- . 


tween the two countries whose ancient civilisations had been 
closed many hundreds of years ago. The internal position in 
the Republic deteriorated while it was engaged:in imple- 


menting the terms of the Renville Agreement; the Cabinet 


fell, and. such was the delicacy of the position that. the 
President called Hatta .to form and to lead a presidential 
Cabinet, which was destined to be confronted with 
the ‘‘Madiun’”’ rebellion, 
atmosphere. which had been accumulating for. 
time. The second Dutch attack at the 
brought about the detention and exile of Sukarno and Hatta 
once again. But this time the conditions were different. 


some 


And it was Hatta who led the delegation to The Hague in 


December 1949 to accept sovereignty on behalf of ~ 
Indonesian nation. 


Mohammad Hatta is a quiet man. Without the magne- 


tic personality of Sukarno, his tenacity of purpose, simplicity _ 


It was 


But when his party had 


However, after a year 


Those tasks they 


an explosion. of the political | 


end of 1948 


| 


and penetrating mind have an attraction of their own. 
Second only to his interest in his country’s welfare is his 
love of books. His reading has been wide and thoughtful, 
covering philosophy as well as international relations and 
political and. economic theories which have served him well 
in his life’s work. He has also published several books, 
apart from the many articles and brochures for which he is 
responsible. When Sukarno is being spoken of as a great 
orator, Hatta will be mentioned as the brains of the Republic 
of Indonesia. It is certain that he has left a deep and 
abiding mark on the Republican institttion. | 


SULTAN HAMENGKU BUWONO IX, MINISTER OF 


DEFENCE 


When the Modjopahit empire crumbled, the Kingdom of 
Mataram took up the sceptre over a considerable portion of 
its domain. The capital of the new kingdom was once the 


present capital of the Republic of Indonesia: the city of 


Jogjakarta. Two houses of princes caused internal dissent 
within Mataram, and eventually split apart, becoming the 
ancestors of the present princes of Jogjakarta and Surakarta 
(Solo) respectively. In modern times these two houses 


- again have ‘sub-divided and their contemporary representa- 


tives are now Hamengku Buwono IX (the Sultan) and 
Prince Paku Alam, both in Jogjakarta, and Paku Buwono XI 
(the Sunan) and Prince Mangkunegara, both of Surakarta. 


In April 1952, Prince Hamengku Buwono was born to 
the leading house of Jogjakarta, and was destined to play 
a very important role in the history of his people. He suc- 
ceeded to the Sultanate in 1940. He was to benefit*greatly 
by receiving a western education. He studied in Holland for 
some years prior to the outbreak of the last world war. 
His High School education was concluded in Haarlem, from 
whence he went to Leiden University to take up Indology 
in the special faculty established there: The Faculty of 
Indology at Leiden pays considerable attention to political 
science, but the Prince’s keenest interest was devoted to 
the international sphere, an interest he still keeps much 
at heart today. | 


- Upon inheriting the title of Hamengku Buwono, the 
new Sultan assured the people in his coronation speech that 
he could never forget he was a Javanese whatever his educa- 
tion may have been. The Sultan’s strength of character and 
democratic attitude have succeeded in modernising the narrow 
ways of old feudal customs and have thus opened up long 
avenues of progress to a hitherto isolated section of the 
Indonesian community. Within the Republic, the Sultan has 
played an active and important role. He served first as 
head of Jogjakarta residency, and simultaneously was made 
Minister of State. He was given the title “the strongest 
man_.in the Republic” when he during the occupation of Jog- 
jakarta in December 1948 did not yield to Dutch pressure 
and rejected. Dutch suggestions for cooperation. | 


After the. Rum-van Royen Statement was signed, the 
Sultan was appointed coordinator of Internal Defence and 
his strong ability in keeping peace and order during the diffi- 
cult days won him ultimately the post of Minister of Defence 
in the first RUSI cabinet. The Sultan is no member of any 


political party. 
INDONESIA’S ARMED FORCES 


THE INDONESIAN ARMY. 


Seven years ago, on October 5, 1945—the Republic 
of Indonesia was then two months old—the President de- 


-ereed the establishment of the Indonesian Armed Forces. 


Then it was called “‘Tentara Keamanan Rakjat’’, or “People’s 
Security Army”. Since then the army has changed its name 
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successively into “Tentara Keselamatan Rakjat’”’, “Tentara 
Republik Indonesia” and “Tentara Nasional Indonesia’. In 
spite of these changes of name, however, the basic principle 
followed by the forces has remained the same as is implied 
in the initial name, that is, to preserve the security of the 
Indonesian people from any threat that may come from 
inside or outside the country. 


Naturally in the beginning the army was badly or- 
ganized, as is the case in every newly established army in 
a country which is revolting. Only a very small part of the 
members had any military experience; these were they who 
had belonged to the Dutch Indonesian Army during the 
Dutch regime, and those who took part in the military forces 
formed during the period of the Japanese occupation. But 
the fighting spirit, the consciousness that the newly pro- 
claimed state had to be defended also by means of arms 
formed a valuable counterbalance to the lack of experience 
and of technical military knowledge. The army’s success 
was also due to the assistance given by the Indonesian people 
while the army was “guerilla-ing’’ against the Dutch. 


Right from the beginning the Government has under- 
stood that much had to be done to lift the standard - of 
the Indonesian Army. Military academies were opened in 
Malang, in East Java, and in Jogjakarta, in Central Java, 
for the education of officers. Other cadres were trained in 
many places. But more than mere technical knowledge was 
deemed necessary. Every member of the Army hdd to be 
conscious of the meaning of the struggle for independence, 
the meaning of being a member of the army of an inde- 
pendent nation. Therefore the Ministry of Defence called 
into being a special department called “Pendidikan Politik 
Tentara” meaning Political education for members of the 
army. | 


_ On December 27, 1949, came the establishment of the 
Republic of the United States of Indonesia, resulting from 
the transfer of sovereignty over Indonesia by the Dutch. 
With this event the army entered a new phase. The Indo- 
nesian National Army then made progress in its organiza- 
tion, equipment and military experience. 


A difficulty faced by the army arises from social condi- 
tions brought about by a struggle of very long standing. 
These conditions include the total devastation of certain 
economic resources as a result of the scorched earth policy, 
the hundreds of thousands of youths who for years had been 
accustomed to live a life of roving and fighting, the millions 
of people who harbour feelings of hatred because they have 
lost their relatives, their homes or their properties. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of members of the armed forces must 
now be demobilized and placed in productive work. 


To find suitable employment is a difficult task. One 
has not only to deal with the usual problems of army re- - 
habilitation, largely the result of the difficulties of adaptation 
to new ways of life, but must find employment in a country 
whose prewar economic activity is only just beginning. — 
Demobilization thus had additional difficulties in Indonesia, 
and it is not difficult to understand that some more irrespon- 
sible groups have taken the easy way of robbery and loot- 
ing. 


THE INDONESIAN AIR FORCE 


The history of the Indonesian Air Force began after 
the Japanese capitulated. When independence was pro- 
claimed on August 17, 1945, Indonesian nationalists began to 
take authority from the Japanese military. As part of this 
general task, attacks were made on the Japanese held air- 
fields; finally they all fell into the nationalists’ hands. In 
this way the Indonesian Republic acquired about 50 J apa- 
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nese aeroplanes; including “Lily” bombers, ‘“‘Oscar’” fighters 
and “Tjukyo” reconnaisance planes. Most of the planes, 


however, were the old-fashioned Willow biplanes made in. 


19338. They were called “Tjureng”’ by the Japanese, and 
were exclusively used for training purposes; and most were 
in a very bad condition and were hardly airworthy. More- 


over, the Indonesians did not, know how to fly such outdated 


planes, the airfields were in a very bad condition and there 
were no Indonesian ground personnel. The prospects for a 
national air force were thus very bad indeed. 


In September 1945, the highest air command of the 
forerunner of the Indonesian national army was established 
in Jogjakarta, and Suryadarma was appointed Chief Com- 
mander. Established in the midst of a revolution, while 


the country was facing the ever present threat of invasion, 


the Indonesian Air Force had tremendous difficulties to 
overcome. On April 9, 1946, a Presidential decree dis- 


solved the air command as part of the army and simultaneous- | 


ly proclaimed the establishment of the Indonesian Air Force, 
AURI. Suryadarma was appointed Chief Commander with 


the rank of Air Commodore and Adisutjipto became De- 


puty Commander with the rank of Vice Air Commodore. 


The liquidation of the Netherlands East Indies Air 
Force, in line with the relevant Round Table Agreements, 
was concluded on June 29, 1950, when the Headquarters 
of the latter was amalgamated with that of the Indonesian 
Air Force. The training of both ground and air crews has 
been vigorously taken in hand. In Bandung, West Java, 
there is a training centre for air technicians, radio tele- 


graphists, radio technicians, parachutists, air traffic control. 


etc. 


THE INDONESIAN NAVY 


The Indonesian Navy, like the Republic itself and also 
most of its organs, is still in its infancy. It is in fact negli- 
gible. Yet it has made enormous progress during the seven 


years since its establishment for it started from precisely 


nothing. 


The history of the “Angkatan Laut Republik Indo- 


nesia’” (the Indonesian Navy) like the history of the Indo- 
nesian Air Force began after the Japanese capitulation. 
When Independence was proclaimed on August 17, 1945, 
Indonesian Nationalists began to take authority from the 
Japanese military. As part of .this general task, attacks 
were made on the Japanese naval bases in Surabaya, 
Djakarta, Semarang and Makassar. Most of those who 
- took part in the “take over’ from the Japanese Navy were 
not competent naval staff. But they were very enthusiastic 
and thus the Indonesian Navy was born. On October 5, 
1945, by the President’s decree the Naval Force together 


with the Army and the Air Force were formed as the Indo- 


nesian Armed Forces. 


IMMIGRATION. PROBLEM 


The Indonesian Government have declared he maximum 
number of immigrants :to be allowed is 8,000 a year. 
Whether quotas will be:fully filled depends on Indonesia’s 
requirement for skilled manpower. Before an immigration 


permit is granted, permission must be obtained by various 


authorities, including the ministry which. has jurisdiction 


over the place of employment of candidates, the manpower. 


placement office of the Ministry of Communications, the loca] 
Civil Service and Attorney-General’s Office. 


whose immigration papers have become void due to their 


long absence abroad and whose services. are required by 


Indonesia. Immigrants are divided into 8 groups according 


_ Ceylon and Burma, 
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to the country of origin:—1. China, 2. India, Pakistan, 
8. Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, Syria, 
Transjordan, Iraq and Iran, 4. Great Britain and Common- 
wealth countries, 5. Holland, 6. Other European countries, 
7. United States of America, 8. Other countries. Each 
group -is allocated 1,000 whieh include wives and children 
of immigrants. 


INDONESIA’S FISHING INDUSTRY 


During the year 1951, Indonesia’s output of fish was 
350 million kilos whilst imports from abroad amounted to 
110 million kilos. According to nutrition experts, each 
person needs 20 kilos of fish per year in order to get suffi- 
cient proteins. This means that Indonesia’s 75 million in- 
habitants would require 1,500,000,000 kilos of fish per year. 
Thus, the present supply is far from sufficient. In ordez 


to overcome this shortage, the government is considering | 


the mechanization of the fishing industry. 


Steps have already been taken to increase the fish 


supply with the provision of 2 tuna-clippers, 10 trawlers, 
33 carriers and a considerable number of other fishing 
vessels, These. vessels are now in use in North Celebes, 
Sourabaya, Southeast Borneo, South Moluccas and other 


Priority will, 
be given to foreigners who have resided in Indonesia before, 


coasts. 


the current year should increase. 


EXPORTS IN JULY 1952 


Exports in July 1952 were 911,274 tons, at the value 
of Rp.859, 214 (exchange 1 US$ = 


Exports developed as follows: 


000s kg 000,000s Rp. 
incl. excl, incl. excl. 
petroleum petroleum 
1938 10,994,000 4,927,037 678.0 523.6 
1946 895,128 © 152,740 154.7 148.9 © 
1947 1,216,049 445,102 346.6 276.9 
1948 5,£85,315 1,335,818 1,040.4 780.3. 
1949 7,648,906 1,956,638 1,477.5 1,065.3 
1950 8,445,496 2,450,384 2,953.8 2,396.9 | 
1951 9,006,651 2,926,585 4,766.3 4,152.3 
1952 Jan. 785,459 203,683 399.1 340.7 - 
Feb. 313,356 125,317 688.8 634.5 
March 774,446 188,985 926.4 737.6 . 
April 781,581 197,097 918.0 726.8 
May 675,680 153,694 720.5 575.1 
June 720,566 196,402 765.2 614,2 
July 911,276 193,140 859.2 661.9 — 
Feb./July 4,176,803 1,054,629 4,878.3 3,949.6 
Jan./July 4,962,362 1,258,312 6,075.7 4,971.9 
Monthly average of exports: 
Weight ‘in Value in 
1,000 kg gross Rp. 1,000,000 
inel. excl, incl. excl. 
petroleum petroleum 
1938 916,202 410,586. 57.2. 43.6 
1946 29,594 12. ,728 12.9 12.4 
1947 101,337 37, 092 28.9 23.7 
1948 111,318 186.7 65.0 
1949 647,408 163,053 123.1 88.7 
1950 703,786 200,000 - 246.1 199.7 
1951 750,545 243,878. 397.1 346.0 
1952 Jan. 785,218 203,442 398.4 340.1 | 
Feb./July 696,133 | 175,771 813.0 658.0 
Jan./July, 827,060 209,714 1,012.6* 828.6". 


Rp.11. .40). 


With the use of these vessels, fish production during 


* At the exchange rate of Rp. 11.40 to 1 U.S.$ 
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' the upkeep of their families. 


living conditions of the people. 
in the successive Constitutions of the Republic: 
nesian Government has guaranteed democratic liberties. 


thousand rupiahs”’: 
a calming effect upon the labour situation, but did not solve 
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LABOUR PROBLEM IN INDONESIA 


To gain a proper understanding of the present labour 


situation in Indonesia, one must look back about forty years 


to the period when Indonesians began to struggle for their 
independence. This struggle was motivated not so much 
by a desire to secure political independence as by the need 
to improve the living conditions of the people. Indonesian 
workers in those days were a group of people whom em- 
ployers expected to do a maximum amount of work, but 
who were not entitled to an equitable return for their labour. 


They were cast aside as soon as no further use could be 


expected for them. A high Dutch official, Muhlenfeld, said 
that an Indonesian “can be fed decently on 2% cents a day.” 
This statement caused a stir amongst the Dutch themselves. 
Although the living standard of the people improved as the 
year went by, the disparity between the income of the highest 
and lowest strata of the community was very great. 


Rumblings caused by such social injustice finally found 
utterance in 1905, when the Indonesian workers for the 
first time im their history tried to organise themselves into 
trade unions, and they organised a series of strikes im- 
mediately after the end of World War I, when employers 
refused to improve their living conditions. The Netherlands 
Indies Government immediately stépped in. Laws were 
promulgated restricting the already limited . democratic 
liberties. 
laid down in the State Gazettes of the years 1920 and 1925. 
Deprived of its weapon—the right to strike—the Labour 
Movement in the years up to the outbreak of the Pacific War 
continued a meaningless existence. 


Labour was freed with the establishment of the Re- 
public of Indonesia on 17th August 1945. But, confronted 
by a common foe, workers fought side by side with the 
newly-established national government against the return 
of Dutch colonialism. The transfer of sovereignty to Indo- 
nesia found the country on the verge of bankruptcy and 
in a state of devastation as a result of war and the scorched 
earth policy. Workers for the most part still worked on 


. estates, and in factories and enterprises run by foreigners. 


Their wages were still too low—hardly sufficient to provide 
them with food and clothing for themselves, let alone for 
On the other hand, employers 
continued to make large profits from their businesses, and, 
although better social provisions were made for their work- 
ers, these were far from being sufficient. 
employers could not adapt themselves to the new situation. 
They could not see that conditions had changed completely, 
and that the country was now run by a national govern- 
ment. 


Ever since its establishment, the Indonesian Government 
has always had as its main objective the betterment of the 
This objective is embodied 
The Indo- 


However, when strikes grew to such alarming proportions 
that they threatened to disrupt the economic life of the 


nation, the government was compelled on 14th February, 
-1951, to issue an ordinance banning strikes and lockouts 
in. vital enterprises. 


This ordinance states that “he who 
strikes, or who orders, suggests, incites, enforces or pro- 


vokes a strike or lockout in a vital enterprise, service or 


body, is liable to be taken into detention for a period of 
up to one year, or to be fined a sum not exceeding ten 
The enforcement of this ordinance had 


the basic problem of labour disputes. 


deadlock or end in failure. 


To strike was an offence, penalties for which were 


In some .cases, © 


mittee. 
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In the first eight months of 1951 there were about one 
hundred strikes all, over Indonesia, involving a total of 
40,000 workers, and a loss of approximately 250,000 work- 
ing days. Loss in state revenue is estimated at 2,613 mil- 
lion rupiahs, about one-third the total national budget. The. 
Government issued a new ordinance on the settlement of 
labour disputes on 17th September 1951. The new ordinance 
recognises the right of workers and employers to defend 
their own interests, as long as their actions do not infringe 
the law. Strikes and lockouts are not banned. As a strike 
or a lockout involves the interests not only of the workers 
and employers but also those of the community, the two 
parties have the obligation of informing the Government 
before taking any action. The Government will step in 
only if the negotiations between the two parties reach a 
Any government decision is. 
guided by the principle that the interests of all concerned 
should not be jeopardised by any unilateral action. 


Labour disputes are classified as being of three cate- 
gories. Under the first category are disputes which, although 
difficult to solve by the parties concerned, can still be 
settled by a third party. In such cases neither of the two 
parties sees the necessity of issuing a strike or lockout 
threat. Such disputes are settled by an official of the 
Labour Ministry and, if his mediation fails, the disputes 
are passed on to the Regional Committee for the Settlement 
of Labour Disputes. Such Regional Committees are set. 
up in a number of important towns and are composed of 
representatives of the Ministries of Home Affairs, of Econo- 
mic Affairs, of Finance, of Agriculture, of Communications, 
of Public Works and Power, with a representative of the 
Labour Ministry as its chairman. 


Under the second category come disputes which, al- 
though accompanied by threats of strike or lockout do not 
endanger the interests of the nation. However before taking 
action one of the parties should have informed the other 
and the Regional Committee of its intention. The action 
itself may only be carried out a minimum of three weeks 
after the notice to strike or lockout has been received by 
the Regional Committee. Within two days after the receipt 
of such a notice, the Regional Committee will summon the 
disputing parties into negotiations. If the Committee fails 
to bring the two parties together it will pass on the dispute 
to the Central Committee for the Settlement of Labour . 
Disputes. This Committee is the highest labour mediating | 
body led by the Minister of Labour. It has six members © 
namely, the Ministers for Justice, for Economic Affairs, for 


Finance, for Agriculture, for Communications and for Public © 
Works and Power. 


The third category of disputes are those which endanger 
the interest of the nation. These are settled by the Central | 
Committee, If the disputes are too complicated, committee © 
of enquiry may be formed at the instruction of the Minis- 
ter for Labour. Settlements are reached-in two ways— | 
through mediation or arbitration. Mediation is given by 
officials of the Labour Ministry, or by the Regional and 
Central Committees. The recommendations of these offi- © 
cials or Committees would, after being approved by the — 
two parties, legally become a sort of Labour contract. 
Arbitration is given by an arbitrator, a council of arbitrators _ 
agreed upon by the two parties, or by the Central Gom-- 
After approval by the Central Committee, the ti 
cisions of an arbitrator, or of a council of arbitrators, are. 
legally binding upon the parties to the dispute. Violations 
of the ordinance are punishable by a maximum fine of ten 


thousand rupiahs or by a maximum prison term of lied 


months. 


The basic cause of frictions between workers and em- 
_ployers is the fact that workers do not earn.enough. The 
Indonesian worker—by this we mean the lowest paid workers 
—on the average has four dependents. Estate workers are 
generally given free rations‘of rice and other daily necessities 
for themselves and their dependents. Most of them are 
given free housing. Industrial and dockworkers generally 
do not get free housing, but they get free transport. In 
the main higher wages are paid in large towns and in the 


“Outer islands” (i.e. islands other than Java and Madura), 


where labour is scarce and has to be imported from Java. 
By comparison with prewar days, in terms of money the 
wages of the workers are now high; but their purchasing 

power is low. Whereas commodity prices have risen-by an 
_ average of 30 times the prewar level, wages have risen about 
12 times. This means that not only the lowest paid workers 
have a hard life; even middle class white-collar workers 
do not earn enough to wera’ pace with the rising cost of 
living. 


On the other hand, employers cannot afford to raise the 


wages of their workers without endangering their operations, 
Increasing the wages means increasing the cost of production, 
and it usually happens that the owners of enterprises “‘pass 
on” such increased costs by rises in prices, and this means 

less ability to compete with foreign products. 
’ large number of textile mills in East and West Java have 
closed down because their products are more expensive than 
imported articles. There are also a number of estates in 
East Sumatra which have closed down, but the same argu- 
ments do not entirely apply to the estates, because world 
prices for the raw materials estates produce are still high. 
But still increased costs of production would prevent 
ployers from fully using surplus funds for rehabilitating 
their concerns. 


In fact, a. 
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The second source of vonflicts is the demand by workers 
for better treatment, better social provisions, yearly bonuses. 
and recognition of trade unions, and the like. 
in general are now paying more attention to the welfare 
of their workers, partly because of a realisation that a 
peaceful labour situation does make for increased production, 
Many employers are now giving their workers free medical 


treatment and transport. On estates, new houses are being 


built to replace old ones. Very often, the psychological 


factor plays an important, if not the most important, role 
Workers look upon employers as their 


in labour disputes. 
political opponents and they become adamant in their de- 
mands, simply because the employers were once their mas- 
ters. ‘And on the other hand, employers do not view the 
disputes in the correct proportion and are often misled into 
the belief that there is a political background to them. 


It is true that there are people who utilise workers to 


further their own ends. And it is equally true that the 
workers have indiscriminately used their strike weapon and 
have made unreasonable demands. But it is not. always 
these “axe-grinders’’ who are to blame. It is a regrettable 
fact that the workers, who for the most: part are illiterate 
and have little or no experience in the labour movement, 
do not foresee the consequences of their actions. How- 
ever, there has been a marked decrease in the number of 
strikes during the past months. This is due not only to 
the positive policy of the government but also to the realisa- 


tion of the two parties that a compromise of interests is. 


always the best solution to any dispute. In fact, the strikes 
which have broken out since the establishment of the na- 
tional government have had a sobering effect on both sides. 


The Government has reaffirmed that the rights of every 
citizen, whether worker or employer, Indonesian or foreign- 
er, are guaranteed by its Constitution. But every right has 
also its obligation. The developments in the past months 
have shown that workers and employers are beginning to 
realise that they have obligations to a as well as rights 
to claim. 


Employers. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh a, Hong Kong 
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BRITISH BORNEO OIL EXPLORATION PROGRESS 


By the end of 1952, the first major submarine oil | 


drilling operation in the British Commonwealth from a 


' platform fixed on the sea bed will be under way in the 
South China Sea, about a mile off the coast of British 


Borneo. Initiated by Shell, the plan is to drill wells into 
the sea bed in an endeavour to find an under-sea extension 
of the Seria oilfield, largest single oilfield in the British 
Commonwealth and now producing 5,000,000 tons of crude 
oil annually. The under-water extension of the field has 
so far been explored only by deviated wells drilled from the 


land and from platforms erected in shallow waters near the 
the shore. 


For this project, four separate submarine oil wells can 


be drilled from a single fixed platform. The foundation for 
the platform is a tubular steel jacket, which, prefabricated 
in harbour, is carried out to a Selected location and securely 
fixed in position on the sea bed. It is capable of supporting 
a weight of up to 200 tons. The technique of drilling four 
wells trom the same platform is designed to obviate the 
expense of building a platform at each separate location. 
Une well can be vertical, and the other three can be de- 
viated, thus enabling a large area of the underlying forma- 
tions to be tested. ee 


' The setting-up of a platform sufficiently rigid to permit 
drilling to proceed posed one problem. A second and, in 
this instance, even more formidabie problem was to provide 
access to the piatitorm itself during the long spells of stormy 
weather encountered in the South China Sea. Since vessels 
cannot be brought alongside on account of the heavy swell 
experienced in this region tor most. of the year, a solution 
was iound in the construction of an aerial ropeway linking 
tne dYiliung piatiorm with the shore. By means of this 
lacility, constant communication can pe maintained with 
the piatiorm which has béen specialiy constructed to ac- 
commodate ail the equipment required for drilling. 


Shell have already had considerable experience of sub- 
marine drilling in Lake Maracaibo, in Venezuela. There a 
tubular: jacket’ similar to that now being used in the South 
China Sea supports the drilling. platform, but the machinery 
and ancillary equipment are kept on barges moored along- 
side which can easily be taken away once the well is com- 
pleted, 


The drilling platform covers an area of 110 ft. x 45 ft. 
and is built on to a jacket composed of twenty eight 24 
inch diameter. vertical steel guide piles tied together by 
horizontal and diagonal bracings of angle iron. The jacket 
rests on the sea bed in about 30 ft. of water, and before 
the drilling platform was erected, steel bearing piles were 
inserted into the guide piles and driven deep into the sea 
bed until the required bearing capacity had been obtained. 
Four raking piles have also been incorporated in the struc- 
ture in order to give greater stability and strength. 


+ A-gpecial technique had to be ‘employed for assembling 
It was decided, therefore, to 


fabricate the jacket alongside the shore in the sheltered 


river at Kuala Belait and support it on two barges clear of 


the water, each barge being equipped with special framework 
made up from Bailey bridging. The whole assembly was 
then towed. out to sea and the jacket lowered on to the 


bottom by means of winches. This operation was carried 


out without incident and, soon after the jacket had been 
lowered into position, four corner bearing piles were driven 
home by a steam hammer in order to anchor it securely. 


This was necessary as the main piling operation was a long | 
job occupying several weeks and was frequently interrupted 
by unsuitable weather conditions. 


_A large variety of craft was employed for the operation, 
a heavy lift crane barge fitted with a 130 ft. boom was built 
locally specially for the job and steam hammer pile. driving 
and ‘jetting equipment was also installed. A serious setback 
was'encountered soon after piling operations began when 
the 130 ft. boom on the crane barge was completely wrecked 
in an overnight storm. Until the damage could be repaired 
they had to improvise and carry on work with a land crawler 


crane installed on an L.C.T. 


The long span of the aerial ropeway connecting the 
drilling platform to the shore made it necessary to place 
intermediate structures on the sea bed at 840 feet intervals, 
these structures being supported on smaller jackets of a 
similar type to those employed for the main drilling platform, 
each being securely anchored by four bearing piles. These 
aerial ropeway jackets were also fabricated ashore and taken 
out on barges to the locations and placed into position by 
means of the heavy lift crane, the steel structure afterwards 
being erected at site on top of the jackets. Lifts of up to 
5 tons for materials and equipment can be handled over the 
ropeway and a transporter cai for personnel has also been 
provided. 


Royal Dutch/Shell engineers were responsible for 
formulating the whole project and designing the steel struc- 
tures and the drilling platform. The prefabrication and 
supply of the steel structures was done by the Hollandsche 
Constructie Werkplaatsen of Leiden, in the Netherlands, 
British Ropeways Limited designed and supplied the aerial 
ropeway and the erection work in Seria was carried out by 
George Wimpey and Company Limited under the supervision 
of Shell local engineering and nautical staff. 


With the drilling platform and derrick etc. already 
erected and the derrick now in position, it is expected that 
drilling operations will soon commence. An Ideal 50 drilling 
rig supplied by The Oilwell Equipment Company will be 
used. | 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 


The Japan Trade Guide for 1952 is now available 
and is of great importance to all firms connected with 
Japan. 
It provides details of all the leading Japanese firms, 
their addresses, their capital and what they manufacture 
and are able to export. The number and addresses of . 
factories are also included as well as Bank references. 

~ The Guide, in fact, contains all necessary informa- 
tion regarding these firms and is therefore a definite 
and valuable aid to all merchants wishing to trade with 
Japan. The Guide is reliable, well printed and gives de- 
tails of each commodity with the yearly tonnage produced | 
and exported. 

Price $87 per copy. | 

Copies are obtainable at the Far Eastern Economic | 
Review, 322 Queen’s Building, (Tel. 32429. Cables 
Fiscom). 
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Economic Review 
JAPAN’S SPINNING & WEAVING MACHINERY EXPORTS 
By Z. Morita | 


| It was only after 1932 that Japan’s export of spinning 
and weaving machinery came into its own and began to 
exceed imports. The rise in exports following 1937 was 
particularly striking. Exports rose from Y3,070,000 in 


— Exports a Spinning and Weaving Machines Before the War 


Japan’s spinning and weaving machinery induatey, but 


a growth intimately connected with the movement of _spin- 


ning capital; that is, it was a so-called ac harasses de- 
velopment. 


(in 1,000 yen) 
China India Kwangtung Manchuria East Indies Hongkong Philippines Others. Total 
1926 2,288 (87) 98 ( 4) 101 (4) — (—) — (—) 2 (—) ae ane 132 ( 5) 2,623 (100) 
1930 3,162 (82) ee ae 166 (4) — (—) 0 (—) a*t—-) — (—) 45 ( 1) 3,852 (100) 
1933 3,019 (62) 1,234 (25) 338 (7) 136 ( 3) 4 -131 (-3). 4,878 (100) 
19384 6,867 (78) 1,561 (17) . 3884 (5) 195 ( 3) 138 ( 2) 46 ( 1) 2 (—-) 184 ( 2 8,377 (100) 
1935 9,011 (72) - 1,699 (14) 878 (7) 346 ( 3) 254 ( 2 27 (—) 7 (—>) 312 (2 “"12:647 (100) 
10,676 (66) 1,655 (10)-. 1,006 (6) 536 ( 4) 374 2) (—) -6 (—) 860 (12) -15,121 (100) 
Av. 8,518 (71) 1,688 (14) 756 (6) 359 ( 3) 2655 ( 2) 27 (—) > 457 (4) = — 12,015 (100) © 
1937 15,901 (63) ° 4,489 (17) 857 (3) 1,256 ( 5) 1,438 ( 6) 14 (—) 1386 -¢ 1) 1,398 -( 6) 26,440 (100) 
1938 19,288 (64) 4,661 (16) 1,116 (4) 3,555 (12) 792 ( 2) 12. {-) - 22 (—) 538 ( 2) 29,984 (100) 
1941 7,725 (39) 3,117 (16) 1,209 (6) 4,667-(23) —-: 1,627 ( 8) — (—) 10 (—) 1,103 ( 8) «20,058 (100) 
- 9,904 (60) — (—) 898 (5) 6,589 (34) — {—) 159 (1) 16,550 (100) 


1930 to Y25,440,000 in 1937 and reached the peak of 
Y29,980,000 in 1938, accounting in that year for about 10% 
of. total exports of machinery and tools. The ratio of 
exports to output also rose from 14.5% in 1930 to 19.7% 
in 1937 and again to 27.1% in 1938. Exports subsequently 
showed a drop-off but rose again in 1943 to Y28,910,000 
and in 1944 reached Y22,910,000. Exports for 1943 and 
1944- were far in excess of domestic production figures at 
that ‘time (Y20,460,000 for 1846 and Y15,320,000 for 
1944). 


Destination of exports showed in 1930 China Y3,160,000 
(82%). ‘India Y470,000 (12%) and Kwantung leased terri- 
tory Y160, 000 (4%), with Hong Kong and other countries 
accounting for the remainder. In other words, what is 
now China accounted at that time for 86%, with almost 
no subsequent change in this situation. Corresponding 


averages for the 1934-1936 period showed China (including 
China, Kwantung and Manchuria) Y9,€30,000 or 80.3%,- 


India Y1,653,000 or 14% and the Dutch East Indies 2%, 
followed by the Philippines, Hong Kong, and other coun- 


_ China’s customs statistics show that in 1926 and 1927 
China imported spinning and weaving machinery to the 
extent of approximately Y65,000,000 and 55,000,000 
respectively. Of this amount, imports from the United 
Kingdom topped the list with 42% and 52% respectively, 
with Japan showing 30% and 35%, the United. States 20% 
and 7%, and Germany 5% and 5%. These figures show that 
even at that time there was a remarkable advance of Japan- 
ese spinning and weaving machinery in the Chinese market, 
although it still lagged behind British products. Japanese 
products began to advance sharply, however, from around 
1930 and 1931 at the expense of British products; and 
in the 1934-1936 period showed 57% with the United 
Kingdom and Germany following with 338% and 4%. respec- 
tively. In “1938, the peak year for Japanese exports, this 
trend was further accentuated and figures for. that year 
show over 69% for Japan as against only 20% for the 
United Kingdom. The year 1938 was thus not only the 


peak year for Chinese imports, but also the top year for | 


Japanese exports. 


machines in this advance into the Chinese market and the 
expulsion of British-made products. 


Imports of Spinning and Weaving Machines in China 

: (in 1,000 gold unit) 

1934-36 1937 1938 (1939 1940 © 
% 6 % % % 
3,799 (56.8) 6,372 (72.6) 1,156 (69.4) 5,385 (68.6) 2,495 (56.3) 
United Kingdom .......... 2,210 (38.0) 1,470 (16.9) 9,188 (20.7) 1,804 (23.0) 1,642 (87.1) 
272 ( 4.2) 179 2,0) 360 ( 3.5) 275 ( 3.5) 65 (1.5) 
164 ( 2.5) 370 ( 4,2) 240 ( 2.8) 14 € 0.8) 
cn 127 (1.9) 314 ( 3.6) a7. 2:8). ‘95 ( 1.2) 102 ( 2.3) 
67 (1.0) 40 ( 0.5) 155 (1.5) 255 ( 3.3) 119 ( 2.7)” 

54 ( 0.6) 26 ( 0.8) 70 ( 0.4) (om 

6,693 ( 100) 8,771 ( 100) 10,306 ( 100) 7,845 ( 100) 4,436 (100) 


tries. The major part of Japan’s spinning and weaving 
machinery was therefore directed to China with India in 
second place. Even in 1926 the Chinese market accounted 
for about 91% of exports totalling Y2,610,000, and this 
tendency not only continued but even increased 

| tensity. 


It has been the accepted view that the export of 
spinning and weaving machinery before the end of the 
war, the disappearance of British-made products from the 
. Chinese market, and the predominant dependence on the 
Chinese market represented not a normal development of 


in in- 


| What then was the nature of these exports of spinning ~ 
and weaving machinery to China? 


Customs statistics show 
that China was annually importing huge quantities of spin- 
ning and weaving machinery from Japan; and the situation 
becomes more apparent when one considers the management 
of China’s spinning industry and the number of spindles 
and weaving machines. This is the existence and develop- 
ment of the Japanese spinning industry in China. Con- 
sidering only the number of spindles, the ratio of Japanese 
spindles to total spindles in China was 40% in 1932, 42% 
in 1936, and 45% in 1938. These figures provide eloquent 


It is possible to trace the character and 
growth of the market for Japanese spinning and weaving. 
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‘tories. 
to 1938 was 325,000 for Chinese spinning factories and 


machines. 


the following table. 
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Japan’s Exports of Spinning and Weaving Machines 
to China Before the War | 
(in 1,000 yen) 
Exports to China 


Production Total Spinning Weaving 

exports macaine machine Total 
21,221 3,852 3,328 3,328 
64,653 8,377 4,647 1,799 6,445 
86,016 12,547 7,010 3,225 10,235 
99,338 16,121 8,177 4,041 12,218 
1984-86 Av. 83,336 12,015 6,611 3,022 9,633 
129,100 25,440 13,469 4,545 18,014 
110,726 29,984 17,954 6,005 23,959 
45,211 20,058 8,224 5,372 13,596 
34,681 16,550 9,625 6,766 16,391 
‘proof of the dominant position occupied by Japanese fac- 


‘Furthérmore, the increase of spindles from 1932 


66,000 for British spinning factories, as against 687,000 for 
Japanese spinning factories. The same trend is observable 
in the case of weaving machinery. It is interesting to note 
that Chinese spinning factories, which did not cut down 
operations even during the period of world-wide panic, were 
finally forced in 1938 to reduce operation to the extent 
of 200,000 spindles and 10,000 weaving machines, a de- 
velopment which was viewed as an indication of the critical 


conditions facing China’s national industries; whereas, on 


the other hand, Japanese factories showed a contrary trend 
‘with increases of 200,000 spindles and 15,000 weaving 


Chinese companies 


Spinning Weaving Spinning 
machine machine machine 

1,000 1,000 
spindles(%) No. (%) spindles (%) 
2,499 (56) 25,955 (66) 1,821 (40) 
2,780 (56) 20,599 (48) 2,008 (41) 
‘2,910 (56) 21,559 (50) 2,096 (40) 
2,886 (56) 20,926 (49) 2,098 (40) 
2,951 (55) 22,567 (48) 2,243 (42) 
3,009 (54) 24,861 (48) 2,285 (41) 
2,824 (51) 23,955 (46) ‘2,488 (45) 


| A direct. answer to .this problem would be available 
if it were possible to determine the make of the machinery 
used by the spinning industry in China; but this, unfortu- 


‘nately, is not the case. 


There is, however, with regard to spinning machines 
According to this table, Japanese spin- 
ning factories in Tsingtao show foreign-make - machinery 
92% and Japanese-make machinery 8%, while Chinese 
spinning factories show no Japanese-make machinery at all. 
Even Japanese spinning factories in Japan show 46% of 
foreign-make machinery, as noted previously. The pre- 
dominance. of foreign-make machinery in Japanese spin- 
ning factories in China is attributed in part to the buying 
up of Chinese spinning factories and to the use of such 


‘machinery for development of these factories in China, It 


is said that the expansion of these factories in China through 
spinning: capital was carried out through the transference 
of existing domestic facilities, principally old-type imported 


Machines installed in Tsingtao Spinning 
Companies by. ‘Makers 


Japanese | 
spinning Chinese 
- spinning companies spinning 
companies in China companies 
(Tsingtao) 
Japanese makers ........... 54.27. 8.01 — 
Toyoda’s Form Loom ....... 25.05 — 
Osaka Machine Mfg. Co. ... 6.06 —-* — 
Foreign makers 45.73 91.99 100.0 


Equipment of Cotton Industry in China 
\ 
| Japanese companies 
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machinery; and that this machinery was then replaced at 
home by new-type domestic machinery. This is not to say 


that export of capital always took the form of allocation 


of old-type imported machinery. For example, in Tsingtao 
after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War, a Japanese 
company was using Platt-make spinning machines; however, 
after destruction of these facilities by fire, over 90% was 
replaced by machinery manufactured by the Osaka Machine 
Mig. Co. This trend was particularly marked following the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese Incident, 


If, as we have seen, the spinning machines exported 
by Japan in such large amounts did include a large number 
of old-type imported machinery, it follows that the signi- 
ficance to Japanese manufacturers of these shipments as 
exports must necessarily have been much smaller. 


Japanese spinning factories in China were naturally 
hard hit by the Sino-Japanese Incident and a rehabilitation 


program was initiated in 1938 -(this accounts in part for 


the jump in exports seen after 1938). Under the first 
period of the rehabilitation program, however, procurement 
of facilities was severely limited. Factories with factories 


in Japan were as a rule limited to the use of idle machinery 


in these latter factories, while the other factories were limited 
to the use of machinery previously ordered from manufac- 
turers for expansion; in other words, the manufacture of 


British companies . Total 


Weaving Spinning Weaving Spinning Weaving 
machine machine machine machine machine 
1,000 1,000 

No. (%) spindles (%) No. (%) spindles (%) No.. (%) 
11,467 (29) 178 (4) 1,900 (5) 4,498 (100) 29,322 (100) 
19,306 (46) 171 (3) 2,691 (6) 4,904 (100) 42,596 (100) 
18,289 (43) 183 (4) 2,891 (7) 5,189 (100) 42,739 (100) 
19,017 (44) 188 (4) 2,891 (7) 5,172 (100) 42,834 (100) 
21,606 (46) 188 (38) 2,391 (6) 5,382 (100) 47,064 (100) 
23,127 (44) . 233 (5) 4,021 (8) 5,527 Pes, 52,009 (100) 
24,627 (47) 234 (4) 4,021 (7) 5,546 (100 


52,603 (100) 


new machinery was avoided as far as possible to conserve 
material and funds. With the progress of the war, the 
domestic spinning industry was subjected to production 
restrictions and emphasis was shifted to investments in China. 
Therefore, the jump in export of spinning and weaving 
machinery of 1938 as shown by trade tables was not neces- 
sarily indicative of favourable effects on Japan’s spinning 
and weaving machinery industry. On the contrary, this 
period marked the beginning of war-time restrictions on the 
so-called peace industries, such as the restriction placed on 
the manufacture of textile machinery and facilities, and 
also marked the beginning of a sudden drop in output from 


_ the peak year of 19387. 


At any rate, the production facilities required bs the 
growing Japanese spinning factcries in China had to be 
procured from the home country. The export of spinning 
and weaving machinery as shown in the trade tables may 
therefore be viewed as indicating the growth and develop- 
ment of spinning capital and Japanese spinning factories in 
China. The 1938 export ratio of 27.1% noted above should 
be interpreted in this light. We must remember, however, 
that progress was also being made in the Indian market and, 
though on a smaller scale, in the markets of Central and 
South America, too. Due credit must also be given to the ° 
high quality of Japanese spinning and weaving machines © 
before the end of the war which enabled Japan to maintain 
her cotton industry on a level with the rest of the world. 


Such being the nature of Japan’s exports of spinning 
and weaving machinery before the end of the war, parti- 
cularly with regard to the main market, China, it follows 
that the heavy blows suffered by Japan’s spinning capital 
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‘and the destruction of Japanese spinning factories in China 
after the war signalled the loss of the foreign market for 
Japan’s spinning and weaving machinery industry. This 
situation forced upon Japan’s spinning and weaving ma- 

chinery industry the task of developing anew a normal 
foreign market. The spinning and weaving machinery in- 
dustry had lost. the support it had formerly received from 


Japanese factories in China and from spinning capital, and 


was faced with the “problem of opening up a new foreign 
market. 

Post-war exsist of spinning and weaving machinery 
showed in 1946 spinning and weaving machine parts’ ¥3,710,- 
000 to Korea, 1947 weaving machines and parts Y78,020,000 
to Korea (77%), India (6%), China (11%), and the United 
Kingdom (6%). These shipments, however, represented 
‘government trade and were small in value. Exports in the 
real sense of the term only began from June 1948, as wit- 
nessed by the export of 18,500 spinning machines to Hong- 

kong by the Howa Machinery Ltd., 15 dressing machines 
and one single cotton spinning machine by the Toyoda Auto- 
matic Looms Works Ltd., and 2 spinning machines and 1 

' drawing frame by the Kotobuki Industry Co. (all shipments 
to India). | 

In the year 1948 (April 1948-March 1949), spinning 
and weaving machinery and parts totalling $9,688,000 were 
exported. This represented about 3.6% of total exports 
for that year and 27% of exports of general machinery. 
When one considers that even in pre-war 1937 spinning and 


weaving machinery exports only amounted to 9% of general 


machinery exports, the significant role of the post-war spin- 
ning and weaving machinery industry as an export industry 
becomes apparent, even allowing for relative decreases in 
the export of other types of machinery. An examination of 
the destination of exports for this period shows India 65.6%, 
Hongkong 17.1%, Pakistan 5.8%, and China 2%, Corres- 


ponding figures for 1950 show India 31.8%, Pakistan 23.3%, | 


Hongkong 8.5%, Java 5.8%, Thailand, the United Kingdom, 
the Philippines, and other countries (24%); while figures 
for 1951 show Pakistan 61%, India 12%, Brazil 5%, Hong- 
kong 4%, and Formosa 1%. The most remarkable deve- 
lopment in post-war foreign markets was the loss of China 
and its replacement by the countries of Southeast Asia, 
notably India and Pakistan. Even before the war, India 
(which then included what is now Pakistan) had accounted 
for 14% of exports, although the special nature of the 
Chinese market caused people to underestimate the im- 
portance of the Indian market. The loss of China as a 
market resulted in a corresponding rise in the position of 
the Indian market, a rise which was further accelerated by 
the growth of national capital and the development of the 
cotton industry following the establishment of its independ- 
ence after the war and which therefore made India a pro- 
fitable market for the Japanese spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery industry. Pakistan, following its separation, was 
thus a strong market and was in a sense a bigger potential 
market than even India itself. While the United Kingdom, 
the major supplier of the means of production for this 
area, was more absorbed in rehabilitating her own cotton 
industry, Japanese products were enabled to supply this 
area as a result of their more advantageous position with 
regard to price and time of delivery. The position of 
Pakistan in the Japanese trade after 1949 has remarkably 


risen, and Pakistan became the largest market as far as 


spinning and weaving machinery was concerned. This has 
been remarked as the realization of the potentialities of the 
Pakistan market. The fall of India from its once leading 
position is to be attributed to the various restrictions 
imposed by that country on imports, and may be viewed 
as an indication of a general trend running through the 
entire sterling area. Due account should also be taken of 
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the revival process of British products in the area including 
India and Pakistan, and the position of the United Kingdom 
as the one-time home country. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE SPINNING AND WEAVING 
MACHINERY INDUSTRY 


- Monthly output for the period from Octobar: 1951 to 
February of this year dropped to 145,000 spindles with 
2,954,000 spindles for the whole 1951 period. This monthly 
output amounts to only 44% of the peak monthly figure of 
330,000 spindles several months previous. It was estimated 
that in June the figure would drop to 139,000 spindles, This 
big drop in output has resulted in a decrease in the level 
of operation despite a reduction in productive capacity. This 
decline in production in a plant industry located at the top 
of the productive structure has resulted in cutting off its 


branches. Thus from October 1951 to February 1952, 248 
sub-contractors working for plant factories suspended 
operation.. Orders received per factory also followed a 


decreasing trend. Not only factories serving a safety-valve 
function but even those factories which acted as sub- 
contractors in the original sense of the term are gradually 
going out of business. Not only are these “legs”? being cut 
off, but workers within the factory itself are beginning to 
be laid off. Already by February 637 temporary workers 
have been laid off. As for regular factory workers, 409 
workers have left their jobs. 
still on the job, there has been a decrease in the wages, paid 


per worker, despite the fact that working hours have been 


almost unchanged. These large plant manufacturers have 
made efforts to increase the production of textile machinery 
other than spinning machines which are the principal pro- 
ducts and, at the same time, to depend on the production 
of machinery other than textile machinery. As a result, 
the production of spinning machines showed a decline in 
contrast to an increase of other textile machinery; and later 


the production of other textile machinery also declined, whilst — 


that of other machinery registered an advance. 


The depression in which the spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery industry now finds itself after a period of prosperity 
which lasted until September of last year is to be attributed 
in part to the market problem facing this industry. 

The total number of cotton spindles as of end of March 
1952 totalled 6,695,000. This was far in excess of the 1953 
goal of 6.06 million spindles set up by the Cotton Spinners’ 


For those workers who are: 


Association at the time of the removal of restrictions on | 


facilities. The goal of 6.06 million spindles was deemed 


sufficient to meet the domestic demand for cotton cloth at — 


about four pounds per person (pre-war about six pounds) 
and the annual export demand of 1.5 billion yards. How- 
ever, the number of spindles at the end of 1951 was appro- 
ximately 6,500,000, while the export of cotton cloth for 


that year amounted to 1.09 billion yards (1950 1.1 billion 


yards). Even disregarding the factor of domestic demand, 
therefore, and considering only exports, we see that the 
number of spindles installed were already in a state of 
relative superabundance. The intermediate slump in world 
economic conditions was an important factor in bringing 
about in Japan, with her shallow economy, depression ‘and 
panic conditions caused by “overproduction. The major 
factor, however, which shook Japan’s cotton industry the 
hardest was the world-wide depression in that industry. 


These conditions of the cotton industry served to deepen 
the previous trend toward increasing the number of spindles. 
This stage of relative superabundance was already reached 
,at a facilities level which was only 50%—55% of pre-war 
*1937 (British newspapers were strongly critical of Japan’ 7 
cotton industry, and pointed out this superabundance of 
facilities). The depression which hit Japan’s cotton industry 
and the coming to a standstill of the trend toward increasing 


ng 
m 


| 


. the number of spindles signified nothing less than a con- 


striction of the home market. The subsequent carrying out 
of reduced operation and government consideration of a 
policy to restrict new construction and expansion work served 
to intensify the situation. The slowing down of production 
of textile machinery since the beginning of this year, the 
piling up of stocks, and the present condition of spinning 
machine manufacturers touched upon above may all be 


. viewed as. reflecting the situaHon: obtaining in the domestic 


market. 


In contrast to this condition of the domestic market, 
we find that from the end of 1948 to the first six-month 
period of 1949 it was possible to make good the drop in 
domestic demand brought about by inactivity in the textile 
industry by a relatively favourable export situation. Let 
us now consider ‘the trend of the foreign market. 

Foreign currency: receipts for 1952 from the export 
of textile machinery has been estimated at $27,700,000 
spread as follows: open account areas $3,500,000, dollar 
areas $1,100,000, and sterling areas $23,100,000. Unfilled 
export orders as of end of January 1952 have been estimated 
at Y265,611,000 for the six major manufacturers, which 


sum added to expected orders of $646 million gives a total _ 


of about Y912 million. This latter sum is about one tenth 
of the above dollar estimate and has been anticipated as 
the probable extent of the foreign market for 1952. Data 
as to type of machinery is not available on the basis of 
these estimates; but if the total. export of textile machinery 
is set at Y1 billion, this would still be only about one 
-fourth of the 1951 (January-December) figure of Y3.9 
billion spindles. Moreover, the declining trend in the 
spindle increase in the vital Indian market and measures 


- adopted in Pakistan and other countries within the sterling 


area to restrict imports have resulted in cutting down ex- 
ports to these areas; treaty limitations with Central and 
South American countries and the political instability of the 
countries in Southeast Asia have proved a major impediment 
to exports to these areas. Again, there will be no way of 
avoiding competition with the United Kingdom, Germany, 


Italy, Switzerland, the United States, and other countries 


in any of the foreign markets; and the attainment of even: 
the goal mentioned ‘above may be a very difficult matter. 
Authorities have voiced the opinion that a yearly export 
record of 400,000 spindles for 1952 would be favourable 
under present: conditions. This 
amounts to three months’ production by the six major pro- 
ducers, which have a monthly output of 149,000 spindles. _ 

This trend toward constriction of domestic demand and 
stagnation of the foreign market may be viewed as the 
in the ‘present facing the manufac- 


- tinue negotiations on this point. 


figure of 400,000 only 
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turers of spinning machines. In proportion as this market 
factor is absolute and effective, these big enterprises will 
to that extent try to maintain operation by carrying out 
rationalization, reshuffling of the lower productive struc- 
ture, and by turning to the production of non-textile ma- 
chinery. However, it is possible that in view of the peculiar 
production structure of the spinning and weaving machinery 
industry such a cutting away of the lower structure may 
result. in disrupting the entire structure. The,positive at- 
titude taken by a sector of the spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery industry toward the problem of trade. with Com- 
munYst China is to be attributed to this present condition 
of the market and to the market potentialities of New 
China along with India and Pakistan. 

It has been pointed out that China once constituted a 
monopoly market for spinning and weaving machinery. This, 
however, was made possible only by the presence of Japanese 
spinning factories in China, and therefore it is natural that 
the post-war market cannot be of this nature. However, 
China, with 4,471,000 spindles and 66,600 weaving ma- 
chines in 1947 set up a plan to increase in 1950 approximate- 
ly 162,000 spindles (imports from Japan were anticipated 
but failed to materialize, and it is said that recourse was 
had to imports from Switzerland and to home products) 
and has set up a further goal of a 5,000,000 spindle in- 
crease in the following ten years, thus constituting a poten- 
tially strong market. 

The Sino-Japanese Trade Promotion Association in 
Japan has been working toward a barter arrangement in- 
volving a minimum of 500,000 spindles and coal. With 
regard to this, a letter dated February 23 received from 
the Tientsin Company, a Chinese export company, has made 
clear six fundamental conditions. According to the Sino- 
Japanese trade agreement, privately concluded between a 
Chinese authority and Mrs. Kora, Mr. MHoashi and Mr. 
Miyakoshi, spinning and weaving machinery is classed as 
Category B and coal as Category A; and since as a rule 
barter will be carried on between items within the same 
category, it is to be expected that the Association will con- 
A more fundamental prob- 
lem, however, is presented by Japan’s “Regulations Concern- 
ing the Restriction of Trade,’? which clamps down restric- 
tions on spinning and weaving machinery in excess even of 
the limits of the Battle Act of the United States. Without 
a relaxation of such restrictions, therefore, agreements 
based on direct negotiation with the country concerned will . 
be without the stamp of formal authority. Fortunately, 
however, at the conference held at Washington towards the 
end of July, textile machineries were decided to be exempted 
from such restriction, eeeas. with three commodities. 


_ ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


The shrinkage of world trade ‘caused by the delat 
shortage and . inconvertibility of currencies is a problem 
in which all nations are interested, hence the activities of 
international economic organizations. In this respect, the 


general meetings of the International Monetary Fund and. 
’ the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


which were recently held in Mexico, and the Cotton Con- 
ference in London are worthy of notice as measures for 
adjusting the international economy. However, when con- 
sidering the results which have been achieved up to the 
_present, further development of international cooperation 
will be’ necessaty. 

As regards subjects discussed at ihe general meeting 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
-ment, the problem of economic aid for the development of 
Southeast Asiatic countries was a matter of concern to 


Japanese business. The proposed establishment of an inter- 
national finance corporation is also watched with interest. 
It is reported that unofficial discussions were held in Mexico 
between Japan and the United States; as clearly expressed 
in a report by Finance Minister Ikeda after his return from 
Mexico, views concerning the economic development of 
Southeast Asia and the gradual increase of defensive power 
through economic cooperation between the United States 
and Japan were exchanged between the two countries, and 
a better mutual understanding appears to have been esta- 
blished in this respect. 

The International Cotton Conference in London which 
terminated on September 25 was watched with keen atten- 
tion in the sense that the United Kingdom and Japan which 
are largely dependent on the cotton export trade will be 
able to stimulate this trade which is depressed at present. 
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It is reported that emphasis at. the meeting was placed 
upon estimates of cotton goods export targets of the major 
exporting countries and measures to increase consumption. 
Of the world export estimates of 5,875 million sq. yds. in 
1953 excluding the Soviet bloc, Japan presented an estimate 
of 1,100 million sq. yds. This figure, however, was merely’ 
a goal and not binding in any sense. 

._ Business circles in Japan have been forced to consider 
fundamental medsures.as regards the. inactivity of world 
trade on the ground that the International Cotton. Con- 
ference can only, contribute to a partial solution of the 
problem; various economic organizations intend to promote 
the opening of international conferences such as a world 
trade conference, in order to discuss the problem of dollar 
shortage and other various difficulties which at present 
restrict world trade. 

In the diplomatic field, the agreement on the settlement 
of Japanese pre-war foreign debts which was reached on 
September 27 by an international conference held at New 
York may be mentioned. By this agreement, Japan will 
pay British currency bonds of £118.91 million and U.S. 
currency bonds of $126.4 million (outstanding amount at 
the end of June, including arrears of interest); the sum 
to be paid in the current fiscal year will be £8,563,000 and 
$10,144,000 including interest (total amount corresponds 
to Y12,285 million); in the next fiscal year about $13.6 
million will be paid, the total outstanding amount to be fully 
paid within 10-15 years. As regards French currency bon 
totalling 437 million franes in principal and interest, Jap 


and France will conduct further negotiations. The success 


in the settlement of foreign debts will restore the confidence 
of foreign countries and will contribute to she induction of 
foreign capital in the future. 

As a trade promotion measure, the government au- 
thorities are investigating the adoption of an export right 
system for importers, utilization of dollar funds for the 
importation of raw materials for the manufacture of export 
goods, the promotion of plant exports, the strengthening of 
‘ companies engaged in foreign trade, etc. The export right 
system is to be applied in trade with Indonesia, because 
the trade agreement with that country stipulates that any 
excess of exports from Japan will not be settled by dollars 
if the target of imports to Japan amounting to $40 million 
is not fulfilled. 

The difficulty in raising funds is a common problem of 
all enterprises as regards rationalization. The following 
measures are actually under consideration; selective emphasis 
of investments of government funds on modernization of 
equipment and on basic industries such as electric power, 
shipping, etc.; tax reform from the viewpoint of the pro- 
motion of éanital accumulation; lowering of money rates 
through the transfer of long-term borrowings by enterprises 
to the Japan Deveney Bank, a proposed long-term credit 
bank, etc. 


The export trade witnessed an improvement in August 
for the first time since February this year, and even showed 
somé increase compared with ‘the same month of the pre- 
vious year. However, this increase was principally due to 
the effect of the steel strike in the United States, and 


general tendency is still towards depression. Apart from | 


the inactivity in foreign trade, the future development of 


the economic conditions will no doubt be sustained by the 


development of national defence, the exploitation of electric 
power resources and an increase of special procurements. 
Although the index of industrial production has remained 
stationary at a comparatively high level, the employment 
index continued to decline. This fact reflects the depression 
in the light industries, and a progressive readjustment in 
personnel following the reorganization of enterprises. The 
reorganization of large enterprises is now proceeding, but, 
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the opposition of interests between large and medium and 


small enterprises has become severe. As the level of real 
household income, general consumption level and real wage 


index continued to advance, figures in July registering res- 
pective increases of 20%, 10% and 17% compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous year, domestic con- 
sumption is expected to be favourable. Monthly sales of 
department stores this year were greater than .in. the pre- 
vious year. 

Special procurement contracts in August showed. an 
increase of only $1.7 million compared with the same month 
of the previous year. The aggregate total for July and 
August was. however, larger by about $44 million than in 
the previous year, and an increase in the demand for arma- 
ments was noticeable. A U.S.-Japan joint committee has 
commenced an investigation on special procurement contracts 
for the correction of irrational clauses, 

According to statistics compiled by the Economic Cosi 


‘sel Board, the general index of wholesale prices in September 


again showed some advance compared with the previous 


month. Prices of timber and scrap iron continued to be 


firm, whilst those of rayon filament yarn turned to decline 


markedly from August, and other textile goods were in 


general weak. The decline in prices of rayon filament yarn 


was brought about by the unbalance of supply and demand | 


caused by a further marked increase of production in August, 
as well as the stagnant development of export contracts. 
As a fundamental measure for the correction of high prices 


which exceed the international level, the modernization of 
equipment will be necessary. At the same time, the ma- 


terialization of the government subsidy system reduction 
of the tax burden, transfer of long-term borrowings to 
special financial institutions and the lowering of money 


rates are expected. The recent lowering of the money 


rate on foreign éxchange loans by the Bank of Japan, and 
that on loans by the Japan Development Bank and the Japan 
Export-Import Bank can be said to have followed this line. 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
REPORT. __ 


For: Octeber & dan.-Ont. 1952 


Registrations—Ap lications 
received by the HK Dept of Labour 
for the registration of factories & 
‘workshops during October totalled 21 
(Hongkong: 8; Kowloon & New Ter- 
ritories 13); "registration certificates 


Degember4 


cancelled amounted to 14 (HK 3; K & 


NT: 11); applications or can- 
celled numbered 2 (1: ‘1); illegal 
factories found & Ye down were 
issued totalled 27 (6 & 21). “ 
For the ten months Jan. 1 to Oct. 
31 1952 the figures were: applications 
received 227 (HK 68 & K & NT 159); F; 
cancelled 143 (81 
112); applications refused or saheation 
18 (8 & 10); illegal factories found 
& closed down 36 (13 & 23); regis. 
certificates issued 277 (89 & 188). 


As at Oct. 31 1952, factories & 
workshops registered: amounted to 1478 
(HK 469; K & NT 1009); applications 
consideration totalled 8334 (115 

219 


Among the factories & workshops re- 
corded & registered in One ‘were 


the folowing: 


| w Total 
3 Weaving (Cotton) 19 181: ..210 
1 Garments & Shirts 100 100. 200 
39 90 129 
2 Metal Wares .......... 
1 Tooth Brushes ........ 18 8 26 
1 Tapes & Labels 
Dyer 138 — ° 13 
2 Engineering’ .......... 12 — 12 
1 Lard 11 
1 Porcelain Wares ....-10 ~~. 
1 Rubber Wares ...... 6 


790 


Factories that changed hate names 
‘in October were: 3 knitting; 1 engineei- 
ing; 1 enamelware; 1: rubber: 

‘Factories closing during the month 
“were: 1 printing; 1 saw mill; 1 metal; 
1 rubber; 1 ginger preserving; 1. knit- 


ting; 1 weaving: 1 paint; silk mill; 


cleaners; 1 electric bulbs; zinc 
oxide. 

“Industrial Accidente——Casex’ in- 
ddstrial & occupational accidents Te- 
ported in October numbered: 48. in- 
‘volving 51 persons, with 2 fatalities. 


‘Of. these, 39 were in ‘factories or: work- 


‘shops,- with 2 fatalities: ‘The. causes 
‘were as follows: ‘machinery 16° (1 
fatal), of which 15 (1 fatal) occurred 
m factories or workshops; explosion or 
fire 2; poisonous, corresive sub- 


-stances 4 ¢4in factories) ; fall of persons 


= 1 fatal (8, 1 fatal); falling objects | 
fall of ground miscel- 


(6 in factories). 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURED 
Exported daring the First Three Quarters of 1952 


1952 
Jan.-Sept. 

Fish, fish ‘pro- 
ducts, in air- 
tight contain- 
Lb. 517,749 1,232,255 
300,354 548,248 
68,321 244,776 

Fruits, fruit peel, 
parts of plants, 
drained, glaced 
or crystallized | 

Lb. 19,293 73,014 

Fruit juices, un- 

fermented 
(incl. syrups & 
natural fruit 
flavours) ..... 

... Imp. gal 5,460 51,067 

Jams, marma- | 
lades, fruit 
jellies, ‘fruit 
pulps Lb. 40,380 47,511 
Thailand ........ 21,839 26,208 

Cigarettes .. Lb. 232,659 1,366,903 
Malaya... 40,847 298,820 
Indonesia ....... 39,157 166,385 

122,273 643,571 

.Lacquers & var- 

mishes....Lb. 568,544 1,756,049 
143,279 386,847 
Formosa ....... 104,017. 308,258 

‘Prepared plaints, 

enamels & 
mastics, n.e.s. 
Lb. 3,276,858 5,381,179 
1,500,246 2,535,240 
Thailand ........ 1,098,348 1,739,660 

Cotton yarn & | 

thread, grey, 


up to & incl. 
Single 10s . Lb. 


428,000 1,520,935 
688, 000 2 207, 350 
Formosa _........ 1,895,600 7, 462, 117 
Indonesia 1, 046, 000 3,792,050 
Cotton yarn & 
thread, grey, 
single over 20s 
but not over 
Lb 2, 557, 600 13,046, 607 
1, 704,000 8, 703, 038 
Indonesia  ..:... 


650,000 8,286,515 


i 


4,389,749 16,114,619 - 


Of ‘the injuries ‘trom one 
| worker was injured by a sugar cane 
in ‘sugar’ cane juice’ ‘shop. 
‘the fatalities, one man was killed 

- being caught and drawn ‘round by the 
machine; one was 
killed by falling, from a height of 


100° feet whén removing’ 


urden..off, top. of a.-quarry... 


‘Malaya 


Cotton yarn & 
thread, grey, 
over 10s but 
not ‘over 
Pakistan 
Indonesia 


Cotton yarn & 
thread, grey; 
over 32s .. Lb. 
Indonesia 

Drills, ducks, & 
jeans, grey 
(unbleached) . 

United King- 
dom 


Sheetings, grey 
(unbleached) 
Sq. yd. 
Formosa 
Indonesia 
Philippines 


Shirtings, grey 
(unbleached ) 
Sq. yd. 


Indonesia 
| Philippines 


Cotton 


Malaya 
Indonesia 
Thailand 

Africa 
(British) 
Malaya 
British Comm., 
other 
Indonesia 
Thailand 


Rubber Footwear 
. Doz. pairs 


singlets 
Doz. 


“United King- 
Canaas 
Footwear of tex- 
‘tile materials 
with rubber 
‘soles 


. Doz. pairs 


United King- 
dom 
Belgium 


F ootwear of tex- 
‘tile ‘mater. with 
soles of leather 
er leather sub- 

“Dam pairs 
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-Sept. 


20s 
Lb. 17,666,135 76,822,966 


4,482,397 21,544,385 
4'997,399 20,626,419 
3,371,200 14,733,646 


1,537,300. 
274,100 


1,042, 800 


9,411,955 


1,519,975 
6, 407, 603 


5,523,215 10,881,252 


616,494 
767,286 
1,406,039 
2,151,296 


6,094,198 
3,231,500 
1160,000 

988.037 


2,922,596 
2,152,355 


492,560 


1,306,828 
907, 425 
3, 397, 604 


3, 394,857 


7,708,563 
4,131,134 
1,489,385 
1,128,628 


3,961,466 


2,918,578 
587,678 


3,605,684 73,393,496 


980,373 21,509,433 
1,950, 900 31,504,776 
‘466, 379 16,390, ‘151 


819,887 35,132,649 


178,740 
54, 687 


128,734 


6, 791, 791 
4, 498, 418 


4,283,236 


368, 115 14,296,439 


18, 100. 
72,830 


39,361. 
7,163). 


1, 727, 992 
4,119,968 


2, 234, 578 
062 


185, 849 


17, ‘973 


6, 695, 944 
772, 607 


459,517 


-188;648 


+ 11232;582 


........-- 
Formosa ........- 
Indonesia .....- 
_ 
260,660 9,552,141 
6,276 
1,333 


Table & 


Thailand 


Malaya 
Indonesia 


ree 


Thailand ....... 


Articles made of 
plastics, n.e.S. 
Indonesia _...... 


other 
household & art 
articles of plas- 
Malaya ........... 
Indonesia ....... 


fron & steel bars 
& rounds .. 


Household  uten- 
sils of iron & 


steel, enamelled 


Africa (British) 
African Coun- 
tries, other .. 
Indonesia ...... 
Thailand ........ 


Household uten- 


gsils of  alu- 
minium 
Malaya 
Indonesia 


Electric torches 
Doz. 


Central 
America 

South America 
Burma 


Thailand. ........ 


Torch batteries . 
No. 


Indonesia _...... 
Thailand. ........ 


Torch bulbs 


Doz. 


Indonesia 


Lanterns, metal 


Malaya 
Indonesia 


Vacuum flasks & 
jugs, complete 
Doz. 


Thailand ...:.... 


1952 


Jan.-Sept. 


43,072 
2.383 
6,680 

2,816 


98,753 


11,683 


10,000 
55,529 


"1,532,745 


124,001 
16,075 
390,747 

36,432 
66,975 


44,922,275 
3,752,684 
27,588,653 
6,095,160 


4,219,471 


391,121 
677,951 


.. 1,358,281 


21,254 
1,982 

4,445 
1,165 


2,346,796 
501,367 

1,136,700. 
473,641 


3,290,019 
688,153 
1,732,811 


460,448 
122,540 
204.140 


4,107,317 
478,398 
422,500 
2,304,039 


34,568,264 
4,521,687 
1,748,678 


1,748,678 
1,484,816" 
14,546,894 


— 7,984,277 


4,373,687 
610,811 
3,433,442 


32,231,721 


1,383,630 
2,078,078 
6,693,754 
1,144,169 

976,594 


1,609,622 
5,165,111 
1,065,199 
5,253,282 


1,211,360 


11,639,030 
962,912 
7,225,484 
1.622.576 


3,219,450 


293,439. 
457,165 
1,083,447 


4,075,627. 
1,649.105 

“"412,422 


4,428,142 
1,682,334 
876,358 
1,053,393 


] 
) 
) 
included. 
) 
} 


HONGKONG 


MANUFACTURED GOODS 


Exported under Certificates ‘ot Origin 
& Imperial Preference in 
October 1952 


Negotiations with the Economic Sec- 


tion of the American Consulate-General | 


on the question of exports to the 


ited States were continued by the ‘ret sued Ne 
United Statee sotalled and 1,644. 
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§ = WHEELOCK MARDEN & 


Notice.to 


§ 
‘ 
‘ 
The Directors have resolved to 
. offer at par the 500,000 shares of § 
) $20 each at present forming the 2 
’ unissued capital of the Company § 
» to the persons registered on Mon- 2 
} day, 8th December 1952 as the , 
. holders of the 500,000 issued 4 
» shares in the Capital of the Coni- 4 
pany so that such persons or their 
. nominees shall be entitled to apply 4 
») for one new share for each exist- } 
ing share held by them. This 
» offer will be subjéct to acceptance 4 
) together with payment in full on 2 
. or before Saturday, 31st January § 
» 19538 after which date any shares ? 
} not taken up and paid for shall 4 
. be disposed of in such manner, 4 
) time, and terms as the Directors } 
in their absolute discretion see 
. fit. New shares issued under the § 
) terms of this offer shall rank pari } 
passu in all respects with the 
) existing issued shares of the Com- 9 
) pany except for the interim divi- ; 
} dend declared on the 25th Novem- 4 
§ 
5 
5 
9 
5 
§ 
5 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


The Directors have furthermore 
) decided to recommend the adop- 
} tion of new Articles of Associa- 
». tion and the subdivision of the 
Company’s. share capital into 

shares of HK$5 each and in 
) course formal notice will be given 
convening an Extraordinary Gen- 

. eral Meeting. of Shareholders to 
) consider these two recommenda- 
} tions so that the subdivision of 
» Shares, if adopted, can be effected 
simultaneously with the new issue 
‘of shares. 


The share transfer books of the 
Company will be closed from 
Monday, 8th December to Wed- 
nesday, 10th December, both days 


By order of the Board of Directors 
W. G. E. LANNAMAN | 
Seeretary. 
Hongkong, 26th November, 1952. 


‘rattan ware 7 
$247,918. Noticeable decreases were: 


FAR EASTE 


ECONOMIC. Review: 


HK. Dept of Commerce &. Industry.and _ 
discussions on questions of fact ‘and. 
suggestions for-the . modification of 
existing procedure were held with Mr. 
C. H. de Zevallos, Jr.,- Special Assis- 
tant to the Director of the Foreign 
Assets Control of the United States 
Treasury, who arrived in thé Colony to 


make a personal survey of the problem. 


Certificates of Origin and Imperial 
Preference issued by the Department 


The value’ Of products exported under 


these certificates again showed a de- 


crease, the monthly total of $14,515;- 
489 being $652,331 less. than that of 
the preceding month. Principal in- 
creases were: knitted ware by. $1,040,- 
122; cotton piece goods by $157,353; 
by $261,931; tea by 


cotton yarn by $1,169,081; shirts and 
garments by $434,258; canned food- 

Fees collected for Certificates of - 
Origin and Imperial Preference totalled . 
$12,910 and $9,050 respectively and 
these, with Form 120A (Malaya) 
$1,165 constitute a grand total of 
$23,125, or- $1,730 less than that of 
the preceding month. Seg 


The leading importer of HK manu- 


factured goods in October was again 


the USA, taking local products to the 
value of $2.9 million (Sept. $2.7 m), 
being followed by Malaya with goods 
valued at $1.4 m (Sept. $1.9 m), East 
Africa $1.4.m_ ($1.5..m), Philippines 
$1.3 m ($1.2 m) and West Africa $1.1 


m ($979,152). 


HK MANUFACTURED ‘GOODS 


. Exported under Imperial Preference 


Certificates and Certificates of Origin 
During October, 1952 . 


| $ 
United Kingdom ............ 970,768 
West Africa (British) ...... 1,108,598 
South Africa (British) .... 915,459 
East Africa (British) ..:.... 1,859,924 
618,695. 
Malaya (British) ............ 1,453,136 
New Zealand <......... 25, 84? 
North Borneo (British) ..... 152,371 
Pakigian > “66,913 
West Indies (British) .... 720,624 
Br. Commonwealth, Other 625,486 
Central America 302,751 
South America .....:........ 
Portuguese E, Africa ...... 150,001 
uropean Countries, Other 223,698: 
Asian Countries, Other .... 158,201 
_ Total Jan. to Sept. 1952 172,518,753 
Grand Total | | | 
(Ten Months) ...... 187,034,242 


ig 


Matches .. Case | 
Malaya 
Pakistan | 
| 
| 
Pakistan ........ | 
Thailand _...... 
nen | 
United | 
Africa (British) 
81,179 
204,652 
25,079 
ndonesia...... 177,655 
47,757 
United King- 
| 64,593 
| 
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Fl NANCE 


‘CONF IDENCE IN HONGKONG 


‘During the course of his at the 


Meeting of Messrs. Wheelock Marden & Co., held on Novem- 


ber 26, the Chairman dealt at some length with the deve- 
lopment. of business in Hongkong and pointed out that the 
‘past year “has seen on the whole a change for the better 


- in the Colony’s relationship with the rest of the world, 


in that there has been a lifting of the cloud of dark suspi- 
¢cion under which our traditional trading role had been 
viewed by some of our friends. This being so, the added 
embargoes and regulations which have made business diffi- 
cult for the Colony have been borne with some stoicism, 
cand the fact that our right to survive is no longer being 
questioned in certain parts of the world has contributed to 
the prevailing calmer financial atmosphere.”’ 


Continuing, the Chairman said that. 
‘Improved generally throughout our year and could have been 
described as easy at its close. This has not, unfortunately, 


~ led to any appreciable reduction in the cost of living, nor is 
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COMMERCE 


latter ate: of mind is most important for the business 
world today. Confidence of itself brings achievement and 


the Company’s readiness to expand in a Colony which some. 
investors are apt to regard somewhat warily, is a comfort- 
ing assurance to the general public. 


In his speech the Chairman dealt also at some length with 
the development of business and the firm’s avowed intention 
of increasing its capital. This will take the form of an 
issue of part of one new share for every old one to rank 
pari passu in every way with the exception of sharing in 
the present interim dividend. 


Apart from this strictly monetary consideration, which 
by reason. of the subdivision of the shares into small de- 
nominations should attract the small investor, the Chairman 
also touched upon Japan and the prospects in that country. 
It is, however, of far greater value to the ordinary man 
in the street, who is more interested in results than in a 
discussion of future hopes, to learn that dividends will be 
available as a tangible sign of progress; in this year’s account 
the Company has sanpanced a dividend of $4 per share free 
of tax, 


brisk ac 


there any obvious sign of relief in that respect whether from 


official or private action or example.” 


In this statement the Chairman tersely outlined present | 
day conditions in Hongkong and though he did not stress the 
possibility of. any outstanding improvement during the com- 
ing year, in so. far as the economic position of the Colony 
is concerned, it cannot be denied that the initiative and far- 
‘sightedness ‘of Messrs. Wheelock Marden: & -Co., 
considerable confidence in Hongkong’s future. Perhaps this 


JAPANESE MARKET 


The average stock price, which had 


. continued at a low level for a long time 
since the postwar reopening of the 
‘stock exchanges in Japan on April 16, 
1949, began to show some recovery 
after January 1951 and has maintained 
ever since a continuous rising trend 
until the end of June 1952. .As com- 
pared with January 1951, the average 
stock price in December 1951 showed 
a 48% appreciation, while the average 
stock price in June 1952 represented a 
further 47% appreciation over the 
December 1951 level. Along with this 
_ continuous appreciation of stock prices, 
the average daily volume of trading in 


stocks increased month by month. . The 


volume rose from 1.7 million shares 
per day during 1950 to 2-4, million 
shares. per day during 1951 and more 
than 4 million shares per day during 


- the first six months (except March) 


: of this-year. In June 1952 the volume 
( exceeded 8 million shares per day. Such 
‘brisk trading in stocks especially 
‘ since the turn of this year in spite of 
the growing deterioration of the econo- 


mic situation is a phenomenon worthy 


special note, 


Among the various supporting 
‘we may mention 


ivity, 


the dividend rates 


25.8% for all industries and 
‘for manufacturing for the second term 
of 1951 were all-time highs for both © 
‘the prewar and postwar periods. 


-jndicate 


the record 
of various 


as the factor 
earnings (postwar high) 


Japanese corporations in 1951, made 


possible by a large volume of special 


procurement orders and expansion of — 


exports since the outbreak of the 
Korean war in June 1950. Both the 
profit rate on the total capitalization 


and .the profit. rate on sales for 1951 


were very high. In that year the profit 
rate on the total capitalization exceed- 


ed for the first time in the postwar 


period the profit rate realized in the 
first term of 1936 in the prewar period. 


Along with these increased earnings, 


since the turn of 1951. The rates of 


28.9% 


It was the combination of increased 


earnings and higher dividend rates of . 


corporate enterprises that was respon- 
sible for the brisk activity of whe stock 
market during 1951. 


Next, as to the principal factors res- 


ponsible for the further brisk activity 
of the stock market since the turn of 


- the current year, we may mention the 


narrowing of the spread between the 


yield on stocks and the general interest 
rate. During 


1951, 


also were raised 


virtually tax exempt. 


The growth of a firm hich as Wheelock Marden & Co. = 

is clearly defined in the number of long established local 

firms which are being drawn into its orbit. The latest firms 

to be acquired by John D, Hutchison & Co., Ltd. (a component. 
part of Wheelock, Marden & Co.) include Blair & Co. and 

F, E, Skinner & Co. 

tion is very highly approved both for its intrinsic value and 

its usefulness to the group as a whole.” 


As the chairman stated “this acquisi- 


the rise in the prices of stocks them- — 


selves, the average yield on stocks had 
increased from 10.85% in January 
to 13.77% in December, thanks to the 
rise in dividend rates. Since the turn 
of the eurrent year, investors have 
come to realize the relative advantage 
of stocks in comparison with other 
types of investments, and this realiza- 
tion has caused an "increased demand 
for stocks, with the- result that their 
prices have appreciated and thereby 
narrowed the spread between the yield 


on stocks and the general interest rate. 
Among the various forms of invest- 


ments, stocks provide the highest yield 
both before and after tax. Moreover, 
if due allowance is made for the full 
credit given for such tax collected at 
the source in computing the overall 
income tax, the dividend income re- 
ceived by a corporate stockholder is- 
On the other 
hand, in computing the overall income 
tax for an individual stockowner, a cre- 
dit of 25% is allowed on dividend 
income received by him, with the result 
that in the case of an individual stock- 
owner also the yield on stocks is better 


than the yield on other forms of in- 
vestments. There 


is an additional 
point of attraction in stock investment, 
namely, the prospect of earning pre- 


_miums on free or paid: subscriptions for 
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new issues of stocks which are expected. 
to be allocated sooner or later as a” . 


measure to rectify the postwar un- 
balanced state of the capital structure 
of Japanese corporations, with a high 
ratio of external liabilities to stock- 
holders’: equity. 


It may be safely said that the con- 


tinued brisk activity of the stock mar-. 


ket since the turn of the current year 
was due to this process of narrowing 
the spread between the yield on stocks 
and the general interest rate. The 
average yield steadily declined 


since the turn of the current year, 


falling to 10.33% in June 1952, not- 
withstanding the more or less stationary 
level of the average dividend rate dur- 
ing the same period. 


«The active buying of. stocks during 
this period may be explained as due to 
(1) the diversion into the stock market 
of investment funds which had lost 
other attractive objects of investment 
owing to the arrestation of “the post- 
Korea inflationary trend and the de- 


terioration of the economic situation, 


and (2) the infusion into the stock 


market of increased savings following 


the stabilization of prices. On _ the 


other hand, corporate management grew 


more and more hesitant in effecting 
new stock issues in view of the pro- 
spect of reduced earnings in the future. 
Under such condition of demand and 
supply, stock prices rose and thereby 
‘brought about a decline in stock yields. 

As one of the direct factors bringing 
about a stringency in the supply of 
stocks, mention should be made of the 
unexpectedly successful operation of 
investment trusts. Whereas the 
time of their initial establishment in 
‘June 1951 by the four leading securi- 
ties companies of Japan ($500 million 


each) considerable doubts were enter-- 


tained with regard to the probable sub- 
scription results and the future of this 
type of investment, actually good pro- 
gress has been made and each company 
has established since then several in- 
vestment units of Y1 billion each, with 
the total amount of investment trusts 
established during the past. one year 
reaching some Y28_ billion. Though 
this aggregate amount of investment 
- trusts is only 5.7% of the total current 
“value of listed securities as of June 
‘2, 1952, it must be said that the con- 
tribution of investment trusts to the 
improvement in. the demand and sup- 
ply relationship of stocks has_ been 
fairly. great. if due, account is taken 
of the fact that the ‘majority of stocks 


absorbed by the investment trusts. ‘were: 


floating: stocks, that. is,, stocks, held’ 
Tt tendency ‘that, in- 
-westment in’ stocks by... the), general 
public has been oradually promoted 


a k 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


“THE HONG KONG CLUB 


SIXTH RACE MEETING 1952/53, 

Saturday, 6th and Saturday, 13th December, 1952 
} _ (Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 


On the Ist Day the — Bell will ‘be rung. at 1 -00 p.m. and the First 
Race will be-run at 1.30 p 


| On the 2nd Day the First Bell will be rung at, ie 30 p.m. and. the First 
| Race will be run at 2.00 p.m. . 

) There are 9 races on the Ist Day and 8 races oh the 2nd Day (17 in all). 
Throtigh Tickets (17 Races—$34. 00) also tickets at $2.00 each for the” 
| Cash Sweep on the last race of the..Meeting as well as the Spécial Cash 
| 

| 


Sweep on the “Pearce Memorial Cup Sweep” scheduled to be run on 24th 
January, 1953, may be obtained at the Cash Sweep Office of the Club at 
Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater Road. » 
Through Tickets reserved for. this meeting but not paid for. by 10.00. 
a.m. on Friday, 5th December, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for 
future meetings. 
To avoid congestion. at the Cash Sweep Office at Queen’ S Building, non-members 
are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch Offices at:— - 
5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 8382 Nathan Road, Kowloon 
3 TOTALISATOR 
The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to. the following. rules :- = 
Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed. ponies so declared by the Stewards 


light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE’ ADVISED NOT TO -DESTROY OR 


THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTSR THE | “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. | 


Totaiisator Tickets should be examined leaving this Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 
Cash received in respect of Dividends should. be. checked before leaying the Pay- 


Out Counters as no claim for short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 


All winning tickets and tickets. for ‘refunds must be. presented Cie payment at the 
Race Course on the day to which they. refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run 
‘In no circumstances’ will any Dividends be paid or refunds unless a ticket is 
Ermer. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


| MEMBERS’ BADGES. AND ENCLOSURE 
Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 

Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season’ tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Membérs’ Enclosure and the” 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are ob- 
tainable through the Secretary at Alexandra House, on the written or per- 
sonal introduction of a Member, such member. to be responsible for all 
visitors introduced by him and for payment of all chits, etc. — 

- .. Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. 

The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Comptadore Office will close at 
10.30 a.m. on the 1st Day and at 11.00’a.m. the 2nd Day.. The Secretary’s 
Office will close at 11.15 a.m.. the 1st Day and at 11.45 am. the 2nd Day. 
The Treasurers’ Compradore Office is situated at Queen’s Building,.Ground 
Floor, Chater Road, and the Secretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. 


they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). | 
NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB'S PREMISES DURING THE 


The Price of admission to the Public Enclosure will be $3.00 per day - 

including tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. 
Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during’ a Meeting will forfe:t 

his or her right of admission'to the Enclosure and will be required to: pay the | 

requisite fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission, 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC. TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO. OPERATE . 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. 


MBALS AND WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE TN 
Servants’ passes will be Pi to private box holders’ only, wis! 
requested to distribute them. with discrimination and to endorse their names’ 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are hot permitted in: the Members? En=-. 
_ closure except for passing through on their duties: and: must in» their 
employers’ stands. 
Owing to the congestion in the Bestia Hall at Booths. 
‘adjacent to Boxes ‘in the ~Coffée Room,Box-holders..and. Members are, re- . 
quested to-ensure that their:‘servants make use only of the Public Betting © 
Hall." Military Police will: posted at various in the enclosure to” 
ensure that this to,» Order, 


when the “All Clear” is given. The ‘‘Al] Clear” signal will be indicated by a white ~ 


A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club\House provided ~ 


funds, 


<= 


aber 


result stabilidation of the. Japa- 


nese economy, but the view is held 


«that this ‘might be ‘a ‘temporary pheno- 


‘menon due to the diversion to the stock 
market of funds formerly invested in 
goods but now shifted to stocks because 


of the setting in of a recession. More- . 


over, appears .that recently’ a cau- 
tionary attitude: come be’ taken 
toward. high: stock’ prices | for féar that 
speculative purchases’ of stocks will 
jeopardize the interest. of senna. in- 
‘vestors in stocks. . 

-In connection with the brisk 
of the. stock. market’ since the’ begin- 
ning of 1951, one problem " is specially 
noteworthy’ ‘under 
‘war economic situation of Japan. It 
was anticipated that the undercapitali- 
zation of J apanese corporate enter- 
prises, which had . become especially 
conspicuous .in the postwar period, 
might be. corrected along © with the 
hea actiyity of. the stock market. 

~The’ trend: of undercapitalization of 
corporate eriterprises can be Statis- 
tically seen from the fact. that the 
ratio of stockholders’ equity tothe. total 


liabilities . has steadily. declined..from . 


61%. in.the prewar period ‘to. 37% in 
the recent period. Moreover, of ‘the 


total amount of industrial funds raised 


each year, funds raised through _new 
stock issues accounted for only. 7.5% 
in 1951 as compared . with BU% in. 1934- 
36. 

It: ‘goes saying that. a 
trend of undercapitalization is highly 
undesirable ~from the standpoint of 
‘preparing against bad’ times and, of 
maintaining a sound stabilized | ‘man- 
agement of _ business | enterprises. 
| Though the necessity of correcting this 
undercapitalization had been’ keenly 
felt by all circles, this could not be 
done partly because of the prolonged 
slump ofthe stock market in the post- 
war period. Now that the stock market 
has become active, the question arises 
‘whether this would lead to the cor- 
‘rection ‘of undercapitalization. 

The amounts of stock subscriptions 
paid during fiscal 1950. and 1951 were 
Y34.8 billion and Y¥72.8 billion, which 
respectively accounted for 5: 4% and 
9.2% of the total supply of industrial 
exclusive ‘of retained profits, 
in. these years. Though not yet 


sufficient, it. appears from these, figures — 


_ that new. stock. issues were carried out 
fairly actively along with the brisk 
activity of the stock market: a 
«However, two. ‘problems present 
themselves. Firstly, it must be pointed 
out that, despite two series ‘of re- 
valuation of fixed assets. carried out 
in. 1950 and 1951,. the book value of 


fixed agsets still remains relatively low 3 


as..compared. with .their postwar. in- 
flated: value.. As a result, provision for 


Pte 


-value..” 


the peculiar post-" 


normal phenomena. 


stock 
should not necessarily compete to main- 
tain a high rate of dividends. As 


their depreciation ig still’ far ices suffi- 


cient on the basis of their inflated 
Owing to the. undervaluation 
of the stockholders’ equity for the same 
reason, it has been possible to declare 
high rates of dividend, as_ already 
stated. However, under such condition 
of insufficient’ provision for deprecia- 
tion, it is questionable from the stand- 
point of capital accumulation whether 
a high rate of. dividends. ‘should be 
maintained even by reducing the 
amount of. retained profits. 


Secondly, the issuance of new stocks 


as a means of raising funds imposes — 


a heavier burden on the stock-issuing 
company than by borrowing because 
dividends thereon must -be paid out of 
after-tax profit (after payment of a 
corporation tax of 42%), whereas in- 


terest. on borrowed. money may be 


charged to expenses. Since the main- 
tenance of a high dividend rate is 
designed to facilitate the procurement 
of funds by new stock issues, it is 
necessary to correct to a certain ex- 
tent the capital structure by new stock 
issues in’ order that the company’s 
borrowing capacity may be increased 
also. 
corporate earnings, the declaration of 
dividends ‘had imposed“no ‘serious bur- 


den on corporate enterprises, but when 


corporate earnings, are declining, such 


at present,. the issuance of new 


stocks will gradually become difficult, 


except for some corporations of good 


standing. 
In fine, the recent. high prices ‘of 


stocks and the accompanying issuance 


of new stocks were not necessarily 
In order to reduce 
the dividend burden resulting from new 


issues, corporate - enterprises 


regards the heavy tax on: corporate 


profits, some. alleviatory tax measures 


. 


“NOTICE. 


It is with ‘hensiies that we an- 
nounce that we have now esta- 
blished Agencies in AUSTRALIA, 
JAPAN and SINGAPORE and we 
will be. very pleased to handle any 
enquiries concerning in 
mers countries. 


"HARRIMAN [REALTY 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
SURVEYORS, VALUERS & 
PROPERTY. MANAGERS. 


King’ s Building, 2nd Floor, 
Hong Kone. 
Tel. 35846, 


~ 
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During the course of increasing 


-in_ those shares. 
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are considered “necessary. However, 


since the shortage of: savings is. the 
‘pasie factor. which render new capital 


issues difficult and if, for this reason, 
it is necessary to maintain high rates 
of dividend and a high level of stock 
prices, it is iniperatively important to 
increase savings and to instil in‘ the 
people the habit of investment in 
securities in order to foster the sound 
development of the stock market and 
to correct the present unbalanced 
capital structure of corporate enter- 
prises. 


HONGKONG: SHARE MARKET 


‘By Chanes 


- There were two things noticeable in 
the share market last week. The acti- 
vity of the previous week continued: 
the total number of shares changed 
hands was 354,443 and the total pro- 
ceeds realised was $3,988,100. There 
was a general rise in prices in all the 
rubber shares due to the increase of 
over 4% in the price of spot rubber, 
and in practically all:the other local 
shares except. .Wheelocks, Watsons, 
Telephones, Asia Nav. and Realties. 


Idle capital seemed to flow to Public 


Utilities. shares. During the week 24,- 

100 H.K. Tramways, 19,365 China 
Lights (F. Pd.), 30,833 China Lights 
(Partly Pd.) and 16, 746 H. K. Electrics 


‘were taken up. 


Cements increased by 80 cents for 
the reason that the Company are doing 
very good business at this cement- 
purchasing time of the year when 
Japanese cement is not competing in 
the Colony—Japanese cement will not 
be available until after January, 1953. 
Ropes fetched 40 cents more because 
there was such a scarcity of sellers 
H.K. & Banks 
reached $20 higher bucuieee those shares 
in London realised £2 more. 

Wheelocks eased off in spite of their 
announcement of an interim dividend 
of $3, because many people took their 
profits, and many disliked the issue of 
additional shares of one new share to 
every old share at par ($20). 

The annual report of Wheelocks will 
be published in full in the next issue 
of this Review (on December 11).° 


The following are the quotations and 
changes of the share market at the 


close of the 28th November, 1952, com- 


pared with those at the close of the 
previous week:— 


H.K.. Govt.: 
4% Loan, 100 b. 
314% Loan (1934 & 91% nom. 
3%%. Loan (1948), 90% b 
Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1430 b; 1445 s; up 


20. 
& Bank (Lon. Reg.), £81% 
nom; up £2. 
Bank, £10- 3/16; down 
Mercantile Bk, "A. & B., £19 nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 150 a se 


| ; 


Insurances... 


ety Ins., 780. 187% 7180. Sa; 

“EK, Fire Ins., 142 b. 


Shipping. 


160 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Pref.), 10.10° nom. 

Indo Chinas (Def. 48.60 nom, 

Shells (Bearer); 77/6 nom, ; 

U. Waterboats, 12% b. 

U. Waterboats. 10.80 nom. 

‘Asia Nav., bs 1.558; 1% 8a; down 
5c. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


HE: & K, Wharves, 91%: b; 92 sa 


up $1. 
North Point 6% b. 
Sh. Hongkew, 2% b; 2% sa. 
H.K, Docks, 20.80 8. 
China Providents (Old), 12.80 b; 13 s. 
China Providents (New), 6.10 b; 6. 30) 8; 
206. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.95 
Wheelocks, 51 b; 52. 51/51%4/51/51% 
Sa; down $2 
Mining 
Raub Mines, 4% nom. 
‘H.K., Mines, 8... 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H, &.S. Hotels, 6.85 b; 6.95 53 6.85 sa. 

HK. Lands (Old), 66% b; ‘57 sa. 

ELK, Lands (Bonus, & Issue), 
55% b; 56 sa. 

S’hai Lands, 1.30 b. 

Humphreys, 13% b. 

H.K. Realties, 2.375 b; 2. 425 85 2. 375 8a; 

down 5c. 

‘Chinese Estates, 145 nom. 


Public Utilities 


i. K, Tramways, 20.90:b; 21.10 s; 21 sa. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 33 b. 

Peak Trams (Partl Pd.), 16% b. 
Ferries, 117 118 s; 118 Sa; 


p $1. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 10. 10 b; 10.20 s; 
‘10.10 sa; up 365c. 
China Lights (Partly Pad. 649 
« 6.70.8; 6.65/.70/.65 sa; up 20c. 
HLK, Electrics, 23% b; 23.60 s;,23.60/% 
sa; up 40c. 
‘Macao Electrics, 11.20 s. 
Sandakan Lights, 7%: nom. 


Telephones, 17.30. b; 17.40 sa; down 20c. | 


Telephones (Rights), 3.80. b; 4 8; 
Shanghai Gas, 65c. nom, 

| Industrials 


‘Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 27.60 s. 
Vi 19 b; 18.80/19.10 sa; up 
80c. 
H.K, Ropes, 20.60 b; up 40c. 


Stores &c. 
Dairy Farms, 19.80 b; 20 s; 19.90 sa; 


up 20c. 
Watsons, 24.80 b; 25.20 s; 25 sa; down 


40c. 
L. Grawfords, 83% s; down 50c., 
Sinceres, 2.90 b. 

China Emporium, 91%, nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., Ex. Divi, 
down 30c. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 135 b. 
Wing On (H.K.), 50% nomi. 


1.55 nom; 


‘Shanghai Kelantan, Oc. b;. 


China ents, 17.80 b, 
Constructions. (Fully Pa. 2 30 


H. K. “Constructions Pa. yy 1.70 


Vibro Pilings: 9 nom, 
. Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. | 


Marsman, (H.K.), nom,. 

S’hai Loan, 1.15 b. 

Yangtsze Finanee, 5. 90 ‘b; 6 Se 
‘Cottons 

Ewos. 2.30 b; 240 


Rubber Companies 


Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom.” 
Anglo-Java, 30c. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.40: nom... 
Bute Plantation, 2.15 b. 


Dominion Rubber, 2. 05 b. 

Java-Consolidated, 40c. b; up 

Kota Bahroe, 3. b; up 50c. 

Kroewoek Java, 8; 450, 


Consolidated Rubber, 3.20 b; up 


Langkat, 55c. nom. 


Rubber. Trust, 2. 35. b; 2. 40 8; 2.375 sa; 
up 12%c. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5% b; up” 25c. 


up 15c. 
Shanehal Pahang, . 95c. ‘bs up. Be. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 


Sungala, 2 nom. 


Sungei, Duri, 3% b; up. 
Tanah Merah, b; up.10c._ 
Ziangbe. ‘Rubber, 1% nom. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 


MARKETS. : 
_ Report for the week November 


GOLD: High & low for .945 fine 
tael $280%—277%, for .99 fine in 
Macao $291%—288%. Day-to-day 
high & low: 278%— 
277%; 
279-—277%; 280%—278%. 
opening 279%, closing 279%. Cross- 
rates US$ 40. 16—39. 95. Cif Macao 


contracts for a total of 30,400 ozs US$ : 


40.17—39.97. 

The market was quiet and undecided. 
Lower world prices at 36% influenced 
local speculation but. there were some 
bulls who hoped for a higher official 
price resulting from the London con- 
ference of Commonwealth finance 
ministers. Other bulls thought that 
the Korean war being doomed to un- 
ending truce parleys while the fighting 
continues must lead to increased un- 
certainty and consequently resumed 
gold hoarding. Stock here and in 
Macao after large imports was rising 

which was also due to reduced exports 
and reports from buyers suggesting 
that this illicit trade was meeting with 
considerable difficulties such: as high 
exactions by official,and private ‘parti- 
cipants’. Most dealers expect. lower 
levels in the next few weeks and they 
also have no ‘hope’ for any deteriora- 


_ tion of the international tension—rather 


some disentanglement . with ensuing 
high pressure, once from Moscow and 
then from Washington. This sort of 


war will, keep on, for.a long. time 


42,020. listed. 
from: Macao. 

403000. ozs fine. 
of: which 4500. to. Indonesia, 2500 to 


‘(for sa 


are, usually earnin 
‘minating i in the weeks before New. Year 
and ‘Chinese spring festival’ report slow 
sales; This indicates depressed com- 


Week’s . 


‘nections 


FAR EASTE 


Economic Review 


with little. real effect. -on the 
and bullion, markets. 


Changeover. interest bowers: 


and totaled $1.22 for 10 taels. Trad- 


ings; 158,400 taels of 945 fine or 26,- 
400° per operating day. Positions =: 
91,900: “Cash sales: 23, 020 of which 
Imports: «22,500 taels,,. 
Macao ‘arrival totaled. 
Exports: 11,500 taels. 


Japan and ‘Korea (Japan serving. as: 
tepnalapment. port), 3000. to Singapore 
es in Malaya and in transit fo1 
Burma), 1500 to Indochina (where civil 
war step-up encouraged more: hoarding- 


by. Vietnamese, Cambodians, Laos, all 
being. supplied by Chinese). 


‘No. ex-. 
port. to. Bangkok, for the fies time in: 


years, 


Local goldsmiths astound this 
good money. cul- 


mercial activity in’ Hongkong. “There 
is of. course still a:‘large volume of” gold 
business done..with local-and. travelling 
customers buying ornaments at.an_ as- 
toundingly high aggregate figure; but 
compared to the sales of last and the 


preceding year the goldsmiths think it. 
is now only paltry. 

‘Eastern port has any goldsmith business: 
comparable. to Hongkong’s which goes 


to. prove, if proof needed, that 
the community here remains by far the 
wealthiest in East Asia and. with all the 
slump and. depression talk being bandied 


around the earnings of the Hongkong » 


citizen are still considerably higher than 
the ones of our neighbours in Manila, 


Bangkok, Singapore-—lesser: ports not 


to be mentioned. 


US$: High. & low for US. notes 
$. 6074601. DD. 607%—602, TT 
610—604%. Day-to- day TT. rates: 
$ 606%—606; 606—604%; 606%— 


605%; 608%—606; 609—60634; 610— 


608%. Sales: TT US$ 1,370 000, DD 


‘275,000, notes spot 541 ,000, futures 


5% million:* 


Rates recovered after continuous 
drops: as. gold importers. were buying 


larger amounts and reports from abroad 


indicated that the free £ rate was not 
so firm as it appeared earlier. The 
Commonwealth economic conference 


may steady free sterling for a time 


but to sell out US$ appears an un- 
realistic financial policy. In TT sector 
gold importers were active buyers find- 
ing small offers only from Bangkok and 


Tokyo; in the Japanese capital the US$. 


rate has steadied. and moved. around 
the local level. In notes speculators 
remained bearish. Interest favored 


sellers and totaled $4.90 per US$ 1000. 


Positions: US$ 38% m. 
activity was reported. 


Some switch and clearing exchange 


In DD little 


transaction in connection with trade 


with Japan, Siam and. Indonesia was 
but amounts were reported 
small. and business was done only by. a 
few dealers. with old, con- 
Tokyo, Bangkok and 


Djakarta. "This highly secret business 


‘thrives only when differences between 


No other Far 
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official and free sterling rates are .£x- 


ceeding the current percentagi 


‘SILVER: 


Rates per bar“o 39 fine 


$5.73—5. 72, per dollar. coin. 3.80— 


_ 8.78, small coins 2.80—2.78... Sales: 
taels, 2500 coins, 4000" ‘small 
“coins...” 


“DD. $i 


BANKNOTES & FAR EASTERN DD: 


2.05, Saigon 8.50—8.40° piastres per 


Canada 
Siam 


HK$1, Bangkok 2.76—2.74 baht per 


-HK$1, Tokyo HK$ 6.015—5.99 per US$, 
HK$. 1.47%—.47 per 100 yen.. 


Sales: 


220,000 Mal.$, 95,000 pesos, 1%..m 


_piastres, 2% m. baht, 35,000 UBS, 12 m. 


Banknote one. e foreign cur- 
rency unit, 
‘Jand 12. 70, Egypt: 13.50-—~-13. 30, India 
1.21—1. 19, Pakistan 1. 24, 
100. yen 1.46, Malaya 4 8214—1.82, 
6. 11—6: 06, Manila 2. 06— 
2.04%, Macao Indochina 116, 


_ CHINESE EXCHANGE: _ People’s 
‘Bank of: China’ yuan per one million 


for. notes $158—150, DD. Ganton. 220, 


Amoy. 190; and sales,resp. 50 m.;:200 m. 
and 230 m. yuan. Other rates | un- 


¢hanged and nominal. 


Taiwan yuan per 100 for mothe $26— 


24.20, DD 27-2614, and. sales. resp. 
650, 000 and. -.Tendency firm as 
hope for ‘increased US support: after 


Eisenhower takes over vey general, in 


‘Taiwan.’ 


HK$100,000; 
Gatchick Street, ground floor, Victoria, 

‘Subseribers—Wang Schi 
Lien, 22, New Pin Yong ‘Village, Wong — 
“Kwok 
24; Catchick Street, 


Hongkong; 


‘ing, 6 
Hongkong: Subscribers—V. Cheng Woo, 


Apartment Al, 
kong, ‘Merchant... 


Chung Cheong, 


loon Tong, Merchant. 


COMPANY 


CORPORATIONS 


The foliowine new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended November 22, 1952 :— 

General Textile Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited—Silk rayon and ‘cotton 

spinners, cloth manufacturers,’ etc.; 


Nominal Capital, HK$3,000,000; Regis- 


meni! Office, Room 6038, Kai Ming Build- 
, Queen’s Road Central, Victoria, 


5A, Wang Fung Terrace, ground floor, 
Tai Hang Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
s. C. Tsang, Ventris 
Ventris Road, Hong- 


Wang Yee Trading 
-Tmportors, exporters, general 
merchants, etc.;. Nominal 
‘Registered - ‘Offiee, 


Tai Sin. Kowloon; ‘Merchant; 


ground floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Capital, 
Office, 96, : 
ground floor, Victoria, Hongkong ‘Sub- 
scribers—Chan ‘Wing Yeung, 
Wa Street, 1st floor, Kow oon, 
chant; Chan Ho Min, 104, Pei Ho Street, 
1st floor, Kowloon, Merchant: 
Hong Wah, 1, Rutland Aquadrant, 


HK$1,000,000; ‘Registered 


. $1.863,. Manila’ 2.Q7— 


K$: British sterling _ 
15.70, 12.15—12.10,, N.. Zea- 


‘Proprietors and publishers 
journals, .etc.;; Nominal Capital, 
$500,000; Registered . Office, 14-15 
Lee Yuen Street, Fast, .Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Lai Yin Wah, 19, 
“Robinson Road,. Hongkong, Merchant; 
Mon, 118, Boundary Street, 
loon Tong, ‘Merchant. ; 
Wing Lee Cheung . Kee 
Limited—Capitalists, fananciers, 
cessionaires ..and. merchants; 


Nominal 


Terrace, 


Capital, ¢ 
24, 4 


gist 
Luen Hing Fat Limited—Impoitérs, gister 


_ exporters, warehousemen, etc. ; ; Nominal | . 


Connaught Road * West, 
“included. 


By order of the ‘of: Directors’ 


han | 
OW- 


Cheong... Wo. Limited— 


Company, 


Shipchandlers stevedores, compradores, 
“Nominal 
Registered: 
_ Central, 
7 Subscribers—Liu Cheuk Ting. 41, Peel 
‘Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
‘Lucky Che, 35, Blue Pool: Road, ist 


Capital, ‘HK$2,000,000; 
‘Office, Des Voeux 
Victoria, Hongkong; 


floor, ‘Hongkong, Merchant. 


Manufacturers Centre’ 
Booths” and stalls for’: thé exhibition 


of’ manufactured goods, ete. Nominal 


Capital, © HK$1,000,000;:: . Registered 


“Office; Hongkong Hotel Building, 1st 


floor,, Pedder Street, Victoria, Hong- 


kong: Subscribers—Mok. Tsze Fung, 


Hongkong Hotel Building, 2nd floor, 


Hongkong, Merchant; Kwan Fan Fat, 
Hongkong Hotel: Building, 2nd floor, 


; Hongkong, Merchant.” 
Japan. per .. 


. New Life Evening Post, .Limited— 
of news- 


Kow- 


con- 
Nominal 
Capital, HK$200, 000; Registered. Office, 


Room 41, St. George’s Building, Chater 
Road, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers 
Chung Hon 


1, Kin, Wah Street, 
Ist floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 


Meng kong, Mer- 


-ehant. 
Hang Tai and (Tabasso) 
Company, Limited—Manufacturers of 


and dealers in tobacco: cigarettes, etc.; 
Capital, HK$1,000,000; Re- - 
‘gistered Office, Queen’s Road 
tral, 3rd floor; Kayamally Building, 
‘Victoria, Hongkong: Subscribers—R. S. 
Buchan, 50, Tanah Merah Besar, ‘Singa- 
pore, Merchant; K. &. Fung, 7A, Babing- 
ton. Path, Banekong: : 
Buchan, 253, ‘Soi Srethabutr, Bangkok, 


Merchant; D. 
Merchant. 


— 


NOTICE. 


; "WHEELOCK MARDEN & 


“Interim Dividend ad of $3: Per 


| Notice is hereby given ‘that the 
of Directors have, declaréd 
. an_interim, dividend in respect. of 
_ the year. ending 31st March 1953, 
of $3 per. share, free of tax, pay- 
able to. gnerepplanr on the Re- 


oF bers . on. the» 8th 


December 


«Zhe. transfer, books.of. the Com- 
ant will he closed from. the 8th 


.W. G. E, LANNAMAN 
Secretary. 


Hengkonge? 


HK$300, 000; Registered. Office, | 
ing Post Building, 3rd floor, 1-3, Wynd- 
“ham’ Street, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
| scribers—Tsiang Chin Hui, 17, Tin Hau 
' Temple Road, 1st floor, Causeway Bay, 
Hongkong; Merchant; David Chant, 14, 
Kin Wah Street, ist Hongkong, 


Koon- 
tat:Pau,:2, Tsap Cheong . Street, 2nd 
floor, Happy Valley, 


premium of 10%. 
however, 
foreign exchange has been deposited 


th December 1952, both days 


 Sino-British Dewelopment Corpora- 


Hoi? ‘Limited—Manufacturers, -impott- 


ers, exporters, ete.; Nominal | ,Capital, 
Morn- 


"HONGKONG. commopiTy 
. MARKETS 


West German controls" over imports 


of China produce are reported to. ‘be 


‘exerting a depressing effect 


upon 
Hongkong’s trade in feathers, 


large 


_ quantities of which have hitherto gone 


to that country. The local market has 
also been affected to a very. great, ex- 
tent by the direct shipments made bo 


Eastern Europe. from China in such 
_ quantities as to make it difficult. for 
. this market to compete. For instant e, 


woodoil was offered here at. £205 - per 
ton c&f Europe, whereas in the Nether- 


lands it .was selling. at the equivalent 


of £195 for spot; dried. egg yolk sold 
locally at. £2. 80 per lb, but in East 


_ Germany a sale was made to a West 


German concern at $2.40 per lb. 
China Trade—Interesting 


informa- 


tion has been received to the effect 


that the South China Foreign Trade 


Control Bureau has relaxed some of 
its 


stipulations in regard to barter 
trade. Apparently the rigidity of its 
former controls was preventing the full 
development of China’s foreign trade 
and wiser courses are now prevailing. 
In place of the earlier requirement that 
‘exports of China produce to this Colony 


must be offset by imports to a similar 
value, the Bureau now permits an ex- 
_ porter who does not require or is un- 


able to import goods in return ‘to 
transfer the foreign exchange realised 
from such exports to an _ importer, 
against payment by the latter of a 
‘This transfer is, 
only’ permitted ‘after ‘the . 


with a designated bank. 


As a result of the more elastic policy 
“now introduced into— the barter trade, 


_ transactions with China are showing an 
a enlarged scope; such items as. clocks 


and watches, for example, which until 


ie lately were on the list of prohibited 
. imports, can now be sent into China. 
~-‘Recent shipments to the 


mainland 
from HK have included _ typewriters, 
X-ray, equipment, wrist-watches, scienti- 
> | fic. apparatus, dental supplies, micro- 
scopes, surgical instruments, _ dyes, ‘in 
addition to the usual requirements ' in 


industrial chemicals and phar 


maceuticals. 
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| Survey ot. HK Markets for week ended 
| ‘November 29, 1952. 


spéculative elements 
- Cotton. Yarn market had an innings in 
' the early part of the week when news 
- of an increase in Raw Cotton quotations 
from Pakistan caused a sharp upward 
turn in the local price of yarn, which 
was aided by the presence of buyers 


on the 


in the market attracted by the low” 


_ prices ruling; later in the week, how- 
- ever, with the arrival of a shipment. 
. of Italian yarn prices, fell again, only 
' to revive with renewed _ speculative 
- buying. On the Metals market, struc- 
_ tural iron and steel was in demand by 


- dealers from Thailand, Indonesia and 


; North Borneo, and interest was aroused 
¢ by enquiries received from private 
merchants in China, so long absent 
from the scene. Industrial Chemicals 
< were quiet, with limited purchases by 
- dealers from the mainland and Taiwan. 

Trading in Paper was brisk, exporters 


to Thailand and Indonesia being active ~ 


as well as local consumers. China 
Produce continued to arrive in quantity 
and in considerable variety; support 
- was forthcoming from exporters to 
Europe (unhulled .sesamum, rosin, 
peppermint oil, aniseed oil, cassia 
lignea), Japan (silk waste, rosin, un- 
hulled sesamum), Taiwan (gypsum, 
rice & wheat bran), India (cassia 
lignea, beeswax), Singapore (unhulled 
sesamum, tea, ‘wheat & rice bran), 
Indonesia (rosin, gypsum, unhulled 
gesamum), Thailand (tea, garlic, rosin), 
Philippines (garlic), Indochina (gar- 
lic). 
HK Commodity Prices Nov. 24-29, 1952 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul—133.33 lbs) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 10s $1000 per 
bale, 20s $1270, in cones $1220/1240. 


Indian 10s $910, 16s $1000, 26s $1170 


. per bale. Italian 20s $980/1000/1045, 
82s $1500. per bale. Belgian 32s. 
: ot a Dutch 40s in cones $1960 per 
bale. 
Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/53 Dec./ 
shipment cif HK NT-roller gin 
’ $2.11 per lb, LSS-r.g. $2.09, 4F-r.g. 
$2. 07, 289F-r.g. $2.14. 
Metals—Mild Steel 
Europe 40’ %” $57 per picul, %’-1” 
$44, 14%” $48 per pichl, 20’ 2” $44; 
. HK make 20’-40’ %’- 1” $41.50 per 
 picul (sellers). Mild Steel Plates 4x8’ 
1/32” $98 per picul. Galv. Iron Sheets 
, G24 72 cents per lb (sellers); Japan 
~ B’xT G31 $8.90 per sheet. 


Aluminium tion 'Glascine 30”’x40” 


Riana Bars, - 


(20”x25” $1.05 per Ib. 


Sheets, standard. qual, rolled 2’ 
G30 $4.60 per lb; Japan 4’x8’ G16-G24 
$3.40 per lb. Corrugated Roofing Iron 
Bieta 3’x7’ G24 70 cents per Ib. Corr. 
Aluminium Sheets Europe G26 2%4’x7’ 
$16 per sheet. Shafts 20-22’ 2” $66 
per picul. Wire Steel Ropes, U.K. 1” 
$2.80 per Ib, 1%” $2.50, 2” & & 2% 
$2, 3’ $1.80. Galvd Iron Wire, Europe 


G8 $50 per picul, G10 $58, G24 $80. 


Wire Nails, kegs G12’ Gil 2” 
$54: per picul, G6 5” $60. Electro- 


lytic Tinplate Strips..3”-10” $135 per 


200 Ibs. Electrolytic Tinplate Waste 
Waste 18’’x24” $150 per 200 lbs. Mis- 
print Tinplate Waste Waste USA $96 
per picul, USA coked 18x24” $150 
per 200 Ibs. Blackplate Waste Waste 
USA G29-G33 18’’x24” & over $69 per 


picul. Blackplate, G18-G20 $61 per 
Japan 3’x7’ G30-G81 $79 per 
picu 


Industrial Chemicals——Acetic 


Acid, 
Glacial, 


Italy 25-kg aluminium drum 


(old stock) 56 cents per lb. Carbolic~ 


Acid (Phenol), Australia 448 lbs $2.55 
per lb. Cresylic Acid, U.K. 448-lbs 


67 cents per Ib. Stearic Acid Powder, 


Australia $1 per lb. Caustic Soda, 
USA 700-lb drum $148. Copper Sul- 
eae U.K. 1-ewt gunny 85 cents per 
Liquid Gold, Germany 1-oz bot 
$35, 90. Petrolatum, Snow White, 
USA 337-lb drum 81 cents per Ib. 
Sodium Hydrosulphite, U.K. 50-kg drum 
$88 per picul. Sodium Cyanide 1-cwt 
drum $1.89 per lb. 
Paper—Bond Paper, 
29x84” 32 lbs white $25 per ream, 
coloured . $37; unwatermarked 32 lbs 
$24.50 per ream. Foolscap cream laid 
48-60 lbs 26%’’x33”’. $1.45 per Ib, 
miscel. brands 85/95 cents per lb. 
Mechanical Printing 57 lbs, Europe 50 
cents per lb. Manifold Paper 22”'x34” 
16 lbs white, Norway $16/$15.80 per 
ream, Italy $15.20, Czech $15.40, 
France $14.40, Germany $14.30. 
Poster 57-68 lbs 65 cents per lb. 
Simili Paper 150-200 lbs $1.25 per Ib. 
Woodfree Printing Norway, Sweden 
57-60 lbs 72 cents per lb; Austria, 
Czech, Holland 57-60 lbs 70/71 cents 
er lb, 65-70 lbs 738 cents, 80-100 lbs 


4/78. ‘cents. Duplex Paper Board 240° 


Ibs Sweden $122/$124 per ream, Czech 
$115; 280-380 lbs Europe 58/60 cents 
per Ib. Ivory Board 26-32 lbs 20’’x25” 
$1.15 per lb. Bristol Board 26-32 lbs 
Strawboard, 
Yellow, Holland 80z 26x31” $440 per 
ton, 10- 120z2 & 14-160z $445; Japan 
26”x31” $440 per ton, 10-160z 
$450. Cellophane Paper 36’’x39”, 
U.K. $87 per ream, Japan coloured $94. 
Prime Glascine Paper 26 lbs 30’’x40” 
double size. Germany, Czech $30.50 per 
ream; 23 lbs $29/30 per ream. Imita- 
Czech 24 Ibs 


_ white,.. Japan $9.50, 


watermarked, 


Wax $400 per picul. 
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$93 per réam. Newsprint in 


Austria, Finland 41 cents 


ewsprint: in ream 50 lbs 


per 
3i”x43” $23. 50 per ream, 48 lbs $22.80. 
Newsprint, 


“thin, in ream ‘26 
22%4"’x51”’ $19 per ream. Greaseproof 
Packing Paper 17% lbs 20x30” Ger- 
many $17 per ream. MG Cap 17% 
lbs coloured,: Europe $13.20 per ream: 
Norway $10.80. 
MG Sulphite Paper 47 Ibs brown $34.50 
per ream;.Jtaly, Holland $31.50, Poland. 


$32; 47 lbs white 35x47” $32/$32. 


per ream. 

Cement—Emerald Brand. (Green Is) 
112-lb bag $8.20 (official price $7.50). 
Emeralcrete, rapid hardening (Gr. Is) 
112-lb bag $9 (of. pr. $8.25). Snow- 
crete (Gr: Is.) 1-cwt bag $18 (of. pr. 
$17.50). Danish White Cement 1-cwt. 
bag $17. Japan 100-lb bag $7. 

Beans—Black, Shanghai 1q $61.50 


per picul. Green, large, Tientsin $46. 
Green, small, Kalgan lq (new) $52 . 
ry picul: White; String, Shanghai lq 
36. 


Provisions—Cashew Nuts_No.-1 $455. 


per picul. Dates, Black 2q $82 per 
picul. Fungus, Black (thin) Szechuan. 
(new) $980 per picul. Lotus Nuts, 
Hunan 1q $110 per picul. Mushrooms 
(thick), Japan (new crop) 2q $940 per 
picul. Vermicelli, Peking in gunny 
bags 1q $145 per picul. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Ani- 


seed Oil 15 deg $660 per picul, export 
qual fob $675. 


Cassia Oil 80-85% ca. 
$1630. Citronella Oil $2.45 per lb. 
Peppermint Oil $21.80 per lb. Rape- 
seed Oil $95.25 per picul. 
Oil, Tsingtao in bulk $125 per picul, 
in drums $141; Swatow $137, Wood- 
oil (Tung Oil) refined in bulk $195 
per picul, in drum. $206. Other Pro- 


. duce: Cassia Lignea, West River loose 


packing $57.50 per picul. Egg Pow- 
der, Dried Yolk $2.80 per lb. Bee’s. 
Gallnuts, Han- 
kow 2q $35 per picul. Garlic, Kiatinge 
$35.50 per picul, Fukien $58.80/52.70 
per picul. Groundnut (Peanut) Cake, 
Tsingtao $27. per .picul, Gypsum, 
Hupeh $15.50. Rice Bran, Changsha 
$18.10. 
‘Menthol Crystals $39 per 
picul. Rosin, East River A-grade $96 
per quintal, C-grade $86, Mixed grade 
2q $73, H-grade $83 per quintal. Sesa- 
mum, Unhulled, Hankow white $59.50 
per picul, Tientsin white $60, Kiangsu. 
1q $73 per picul. Silk, Raw. Canton 
20/22 $3000 per picul. 
Canton No, 1 $675 per picul. No. 2/3 
$475. Tea: Taiwan Green 2q $325/340 
per picul; Hunan Green lq $465 per 
picul; Taiwan Flower Scented $430/440 
per picul. Minerals: Arsenate, Crude 
$440 per picul (sellers). 
Ore 65% $1210/1200 per ro. 


_ Price per single copy: $1.60 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.Y. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability. of shareholders of the Company is limited 
Capital issued & fully paid wp ---------- Nfl. 33,000,000.- 


Reserve Funds »  33,200,000.- 
Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Calcutta 


Palembang 
Telok ‘Betong Hongkong. 


Djakarta Gambir Pontianak Kobe. 
Probolinggo 
Semarang Lombok:—- Thailand:— 
Soerabaia Ampenan | Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. | 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


T. van Gulik, 
Manager. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 


Capital: Frs. 1,275,000,000.— 


HEAD OFFICE 


96, Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 
EUROPE 
Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 
INDOCHINA & ASIA 


Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 


Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 


Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Peking 
Pondicherry - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 


AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 


Addis Ababa - Darhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 


Dire Daoua - Hodeidah 
PACIFIC 
Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


Banque de Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco 
Banque de. l’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd. (Johannesburg 


Port Elizabeth) 


HONGKONG AGENCY 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. Eat 
Manager: P. DUMANT. 


@ MERCHANTS 


@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 


@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 


ANY LTD. 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG, 
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DODWELL COMPANY 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& COs LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
wren HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
_ The Australia China Line | 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. { 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. { 
Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited : 

| 


JAPAN & KOREA | BUILDING 
- Importers and Exporters, : 
Tea and General Merchants, | ) 
Insurance, Shipping and ! HON G KO NG 
wale Se | § P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 
) Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 

= 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
C ontracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 


GENERAL AGENTS: Pharmaceuticals. 
The Canton Insurance Office Limited anes 
British Overseas Airways Corgoration | 


- Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 
AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
The Prince Line Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


| 
The Western Canada-Steamships Limited | BRANCHES: 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. | 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. | | HONG KONG MANILA 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. : | | TOKYO NEW | YORK 
Atlas Assurance Co, Ltd. | YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. _ | | NAGOYA COLOMBO 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | , 
| Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | KOBE CANTON* 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


* Business temporarily 


Also established in: 


NAIROBI, KENYA 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


- THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK LINE 


by | 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


_ General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA. 
M/S GRETE MAERSK .... .... .... .... Dec. 16 
M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK .... .... .... in, 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S OLGA MABR@E ... Dee. 16 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M/S MATILDA MAERSK ..... .... 
M/S ELLEN Mawes... 


Sailings “ to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 


M/S HERTA MAERSK .... .... Dec. 6 


M/S EMILE MAERSK _...... .... es Dec. 23 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


THE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents © Brokers 


French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 
Private Office & Shipping Department Sth floor, Room 76 
Accounts Department - - - = = = 2nd floor, Room 28 


Telephones : 32369 (Private Office) 
38661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 
NEW BOE 
BRANCHES @ TOKYO “SYDNEY” 
AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 


_ Correspondents at 


LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
3 BOMBAY, etc. 


M anagers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Lip. 
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